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INIjOsLeEe 


FROM SHA. 


Oh it was not for my mother, 
Though dear she is to me, 
Though old she is, and poor she is, 
That I sailed the stormy sea! 
But it was for my true-love, 
That dearer is to me 
Than father and than mother both, 
*T was for her I sailed the sea, 


The wind blows fair and freshly, 
Right fresh for Harwich Bay, 
For the cottage on its sandy cliff, 
That I think of night and day; 
That I think of, and I dream of, 
And have dreamt of night and day, 
In calm and storm, and south the 
line, 
A thousand leagues away. 


Now, watch, look out to leeward! 
The land must sure be near. 
There looms the cape through the morn- 
ing mist, 
That I’ve longed to see appear; 
To see it rising from the waves, 
For it shields the quiet bay, 
Upon whose cliffs the cottage stands 
That I’ve prayed for far away. 


Now, men, the sails be furling! 
Now let the anchor go! 
At our brown ship’s side let our best 
boat ride, 
And the oars be shipped below; 
And while the rope you’re casting off, 
Take in my chest and me; 
Now farewell, blustering captain, 
And farewell, roaring sea! 


Now pull—pull with a will, boys, 
And beach right high the boat; 
For dear, dear is the land to me 
That have tossed so long afloat; 
And dear, dear is the girl to me, 
With each breath loved more and 
more— 
Yon girl whose brown hand shades her 
eyes, 
To see us pull ashore, 


She shades her eyes a moment— 
Oh that the beach were near! 
Does she see my torn hat waving? 
Does she catch my ery from here? 
Yes; down the cliff she’s flying; 
Pull—pull, my men, for life, 
That I may kiss again my girl, 
My bonny, bonny wife! 
W. C. Bennet, 
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THE BELL-BUOY. 


How like the leper, with his own sad cry 

Enforcing his own solitude, it tolls ! 

That lonely bell set in the rushing shoals, 

To warn us from the place of jeopardy ! 

O friend of man ! sore-vexed by ocean’s power, 

The changing tides wash o’er thee day by day; 

Thy trembling mouth is filled with bitter spray, 

Yet still thou ringest on from hour to hour; 

High is thy mission, though thy lot is wild— 

To be in danger’s realm a guardian sound; 

In seamen’s dreams a pleasant part to bear, 

And earn their blessing as the year goes round; 

And strike the key-note of each grateful prayer, 

Breathed in their distant homes by wife or ehild! 
CHARLES TURNER. 


———— 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE SarLors’ MAGAZINE is of course in sympathy with a move- 
ment to establish a Sailors’ Rest in Brooklyn for the use of the men- 
of-war’s men of the Navy Yard. Though the movement is new and 
has not yet acquired momentum, it is hopeful both for its origin and 
its aims. It originates with Capt. Franois J. Hieernson, U.S. N., 
who receives the codperation of the most prominent officers of the 
navy, and the hearty endorsement of the sailors ; and it aims to fur- 
nish a home where recreation and instruction with moral safeguards 
shall prove attractive to the men who are out of the Yard on leave, 
and where lodgings and refreshments may be provided for those who 
prefer these apart from evil associations, and for those also whom the 
Rest will help to resist the temptation to get them in associations 
that are evil. It is believed that when once erected the Rest will pay 
its own way, as similar institutions do in England. On the authority 
of Capt. HI@GINSON we may say that “‘ the monthly disbursement of 
spending money to sailors amounts at times to over $15,000,” and 
that at times there are at the Yard fifteen hundred and even two 
thousand seamen. Many of these men on leave and much of this 
money find their way to saloons. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is needed at once to make a fair begin- 
ning; much more than that to bring the project to completion. 
Shall that sum be given by one man, by five, by twenty-five men ? 
This is an investment which promises rich returns in the character 
and comfort of our naval seamen, and in the discipline of an important 
arm of the national service. In the vicinity of the new Sands Street 
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gate the liquor interest will be sure to make a large investment, the 
money returns on which will be large, but not so noteworthy as the 
returns in the degradation and ruin of the nation’s naval defenders. 
Here is a great opportunity for safe and rational and lasting benevo- 
lence. Inquiries into the details of the project may be made of Cap- 
tain F, J. H1@ernson, the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


ALL publications at home and abroad are of courge welcome to use 
the original matter of the SarLors’ MaGazina, but the courtesy of 
crediting it to the Magazine would be appreciated by their own readers. 
Our British cousins might make a note of this, 


THE vicissitudes of sailors’ missions would make, if told, an inter- 
esting tale. For example, a small port grows, its increasing seamen 
attract the labors of volunteer Christians, a Society is formed, a per- 
manent missionary is engaged, aid is sought from the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, and perhaps a Sailors’ Home or Bethel 
is built. Or, a large port dwindles, its vessels seek trade elsewhere, 
its sailors are few and far between, and it must be left to local help 
and sympathy. Or again, an enthusiastic chaplain creates intense 
interest in his work, summons public notice, gathers large numbers 
of seamen to his services, and then his zeal abates, or he suffers from 
the creeping paralysis of formalism, and in a port full of men he loses 
the opportunity of saving them. Or, still further, a Society or Com- 
mittee is formed to focus the Christian sympathy of a community, 
makes a flourish of names and influence, starts a man into the business 
of collecting revenue and preaching to sailors, fails to meet often, 
abandons the man to the machinery they have created, gives him 
little or no supervision, and, if it has life enough to wonder, wonders 
why no great results follow his work, 

Of course the vicissitudes which are determined by the laws of trade 
cannot be obviated, though they can be anticipated and prepared for. 
But there are changes that can be modified, if not prevented. Is there 
* a Port Society or Committee ? Let it be formed only of working Chris- 
tians and philanthropists with staying power. When vacancies occur 
let them be filled prayerfully and carefully. The amount of poor 
timber in Boards can be lessened by cutting it from the right tree. 
Is there a godly missionary seeking the spiritual good of sailors? Let 
him be valued, strengthened, comforted ; made to feel that the whole 
Board or Committee is watching him with sympathetic interest ; yes, 
and let him be admonished when his zeal languishes, and replaced by 
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another and a better man, if he loses his grip onsouls. It is not every 
Board that is fit to preside over such a work as saving seamen, and it 
is not every worker that is fit to engage in it. It is a part of the task 
of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOcIETY, so far as it can, to urge 
affiliated societies to seek only the best men to fill their vacancies, and 
it will always refuse its aid in sustaining men of proved incompetence 
in the chaplain’s office. 


IN some missions sailors give their testimony readily, in some with 
difficulty, and in others not at all. The ideal sailor-meeting has a 
Scripture reading, a terse, telling sermon fifteen or twenty minutes 
long,—a sermon that has cost toil enough to make it short; it has 


gospel hymns that stir the heart,—not too many; it has from six to | 


twelve brief testimonies, and if it has them not, either no Christian 
sailors are present, or something ails the leader, or something ails the 
meeting. Careless, rambling talk from tongues exuberant with ver- 
bosity is responsible for many poor meetings. Bible study and earnest 
prayer before the service, and a felt dependence on the Holy Spirit at 
the service ought to be the theory and practice of every leader of ser- 
vices for seamen. 


Loan Lispraries. The master of the schooner Sebago says that 
No. 7,139, on board for three years, ‘‘has been read with much 
interest by the crew,” which appreciates the ‘‘ kindness and liberality 
in furnishing libraries free of charge.” The captain of the Daisy 
Farlin reports that all hands were pleased with and read No. 8,911. 
The master of the schooner Nelson Bartlett writes that he will return 
No. 9,098 when he returns to New York. The master of the schooner 
Clara Dinsmore writes of No. 8,780 : 

I have been well pleased with the library and it has been read with interest by all 


the crew, or most of them at least. I have tried to take care of it as you will see, 
and thank you for the interest you people take in the seamen of to-day. 


The keeper of the LifesSaving Station at Cape May writes of No. 
9,048 ; 


The surfmen and myself have enjoyed reading it very much. Some of the books 
have been read over two and three times. As we do not know who the donors are, 
please give them our many thanks. If possible we would like to have it refitted. 


The mate of the schooner Austin D. Knight writes of No. 9,182: 


All the books in this library have been read with great pleasure by all hands on 
board, and especially by the captain and mate. Some of them I have read over and 


over again, and you cannot know how much both captain and mate appreciate a good 
book at sea, 
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The master of the barkentine Robert Ewing writes of No. 9,882: 


I have had your library for some time. As the vessel has been in the coasting 
business it has been read by different crews. Some crews are more anxious to have. 
the books to read than others, but as a general rule the books are valued and read 
by the crew. On behalf of myself and crew I would desire to express our gratitude 
to the donors of this library for their kindness in loaning us the books, and I feel 
satisfied that good has been accomplished through this means, 


The master of the Henry Villard writes of No. 9,913 : 


The library placed on board my ship has been extensively read by the members of 
my crew and has afforded them both instruction and amusement during their spare 
hours at sea. 


The master of the bark Annie Reed writes of No. 9,966: 


The last one, as well as all others that we have had, has been read by all on board 
that wished, and appreciated by all. Many thanks to the donors. 


The captain of the bark Meguwnticook writes of No. 10,037 : 


Since last December I have had three crews and none of them made application 
for books in that time. I rarely issue books unless asked for, for the reason that I 
have lost many books by so doing. When the men apply for them I get them back 
in good shape and rarely lose any. But when I pass them forward the average sailor 
seems to think that they are a gift and is not too careful of their usage. And they 
often forget to return them. [have had men read all of the books, but whether 
profitably I never knew. The last voyage the men seemed to care little for reading 
so far as I could see. The libraries that I get are filled with good books and are 
well worth the reading. 


The master of the bark (. Southard Hulbert writes of No. 10,143 : 

It has been read by two crews with much pleasure and benefit. We commend the 
Society on their selection of such religious and instructive books for the use of the 
sailor during his leisure hours. May the good work go on. 


The captain of the barkentine S¢. Lucie writes of No. 10,172: 

The library placed on board when leaving New York for a voyage to South Africa 
and back via the West Indies has been an interesting source of pastime to the crew. 
I feel confident that these libraries are to a great extent the means of smoothing 
over the monotony of a sailor’s life at sea, and making them well contented with 
their profession. 


The captain of the ship Wm. H. Macy writes of No. 10,202: 

It is a blessing to get such good reading. The crew and officers are delighted 
with it. I cannot speak too highly of your institution. On the last voyage your 
other library was read with much interest. 


The captain of the steamship Wakefield writes of No. 10,218: 

We have a library on board belonging to you, transferred from the American ship 
Independence, (sold and now trading on the coast of Chile,) and should be obliged if 
you would send down for it. As we have had the use of the library on the passage 
home from Valparaiso I wish to thank you on behalf of myself, officers and men for 
the pleasure of reading such interesting and useful books contained therein. 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


«TRUTH IS SOMETIMES STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


BY REY. C. J. JONES, D. D. 


The following narrative emphasizes this apothegm in one case at 


least. 
four years. 


The writer was an inmate of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor thirty- 
The first eight years of that period he lived without any 


practical knowledge of the salvation which is in Christ, our Lord. 
The remaining twenty-six years he was a devoted follower of Him 


who bore his sins in His own body on the tree. 


The following experi- 


ence was written by his own hand, and is dated May 4, 1865. 


‘“*T am this day a living witness 
of the goodness and forbearance 
of the Almighty and of the blood 
of Jesus Christ. I have lived a 
wicked and ungodly life, hardly 
ever thinking or caring about the 
future, gratifying my own vile 
passions and desires, as wicked 
sailors do, believing that there was 
a God, but living as if there were 
none ; believing that I had a soul, 
but caring nothing about it. I 
felt that I was not worse than 
some, nor as bad asothers. I very 
seldom entered a house of wor- 
ship. When ashore I indulged in 
liquor and was drunk most of the 
time. When at sea I occasionally 
prayed to God and made good res- 
olutions, only to break them when 
I got ashore and to become worse 
than ever. I believed that there 
was a God, and in an unavoidable 
predestination, and in universal 
salvation. I thought God was too 
good and great, and man too mean 
and contemptible for Him to take 
any notice of what he did, whether 
good or evil. 

‘* About seven years ago (1858) 
I became an infidel. I began by 
denying the inspiration of the Bi- 
ble and the possibility of mrira- 
cles. I denied the existence of a 
hell, did not believe the prophets, 
doubted the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and denied the re- 
sponsibility of man to God. 


‘« About a year after I had reach- 
ed this depth of iniquity (1859) I 
began to be alarmed about my soul, 
had dreary thoughts by day and 
fearful dreams bynight. I began 
to pray earnestly to God to show 
me what I should believe and how 
I could be saved, and know that 
Jesus Christ was really the Son of 
God. I wished Him to reveal to 
me in some way that there could 
be no salvation but through faith 
in Him. I now believe those ques- 
tionings to have been impudent 
and insulting, if not blasphemous, 
and that God would have been 
just if He had abandoned me to 
eternal perdition. 

‘* But God in His abundant mer- 
cy did not leave me to perish. He 
plucked me, as I fondly hoped, as 
a brand from the fire. One night 
I was in great distress. I prayed 
and implored with tears to be de- 
livered from the fearful state of 
uncertainty. In this condition of 
mind I fell asleep. When I awoke 
these words were in my mouth 
and in my heart: ‘Jesus Christ 
ts the Son of God.’ It is not 
possible to find words to express 
my joy. Iwasas one transformed 
into a new being. I never was so 
happy in my life before. I wanted 
to die then and there. I saw every- 
thing in a different light. The 
Bible which I formerly looked up- 
on as a mere human invention and 
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full of lies was to me now full of 
cheering promises and inspired 
doctrines. I was happy for a whole 
month and was constantly sing- 
ing, 
“*T do believe, I now believe, 

That Jesus died for me, 
And through His blood, His precious 

blood, 
I shall from sin be free.” 


‘- But my season of joy was brief 
indeed. Convictions of sin came 
back to me; I was worse than be- 
fore. f felt like a man in a mur- 
derer’s grasp with a knife at my 
throat. I was in despair. I began 
to see what a vile and wicked sin- 
ner I had been. Memory recalled 
thousands of sins which I had 
passed by lightly before. But that 
which troubled me most was that 
I had denied the divinity of Christ 
and disbelieved the word of God. 
I had been guilty of ingratitude 
all my life to my Creator, while I 
was enjoying His blessings and 
His protecting care. I was in great 
distress. I would have suffered 
anything to be delivered.” 


This was in 1859. 
his narrative he adds: 


“¢ When I came to this institu- 
tion about eight years ago I felt 
that as I had come here to die 
there was nothing left for me to 
do but to prepare myself; so I 
made my mind up to serve God. 
But I was told that the Harbor 
Christians quarrelled among them- 
selves, and with their minister and 
everybody else. This gave me a 
very poor opinion of Christians; I 
condemned them all as hypocrites 
and said to myself, ‘All men are 
liars.’ I then resolved to have a 
religion of my own. This gave me 
false peace for a time. I began to 
read infidel books, became a strong 
deist. I prayed to God for pardon 
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of my sins and tried to do as near 
right as a self-righteous fool could. 
Thus I lived until Rev. Mr. Jones 
became the chaplain. Isoon no- 
ticed a change of views, and saw 
from his teaching that Christianity 
was something more than show. 

“‘When I saw the efforts he 
made to convert sinners, I found 
there was a great difference be- 
tween a true Christian and an in- 
fidel. And I began to pray, but 
was still a Universalist. One 
Thursday I heard that Mr. Jones 
was going to preach in the hospi- 
tal. A poor paralytic invited me 
to go and hear him. I refused to 
go, but afterwards I was sorry, 
and thought after all it might bea 
call from God. The next Thurs- 
day the same man pressed me 
again to go and hear him, and I 
went. 

‘* Mr. Jones preached from Mat- 
thew xxii: 12. ‘Friend, how 
camest thou in hither, not having 


a wedding garment? And he was 
speechless.” In one hour all my 
Universalism left me. And it is 


my firm belief now that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God; that He 
became man, suffered and died on 
the cross to save sinners like me, 
and that He rose from the dead, 
and is at the right hand of God, 
making intercession for them that 
seek Him. 

‘‘The result is I find relief and 
consolation; fear and unbelief have 
fled away. And now, after being 
a Romanist, a fatalist, a Univer- 
salist, a deist and a free-thinker, 
I have at last found peace in be- 
lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has atoned for my sins with 
His own blood. And now I pray 
daily that all mankind may believe 
and be saved by His merits.” 

Thus far Frank has given his 
spontaneous testimony. I may 
add, in evidence of his statement, 
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that his whole life for the follow- 
ing twenty-six years was that of 
a faithful and devoted man of 
God. His labor for the salvation 
of souls was a continued testimony 
to the genuineness of his conver- 
sion and of his estimate of the 
power of the gospel to save others. 
Although he could not stand up 
straight, but walked leaning on 
two sticks, he worked incessant- 
ly at making palm-leaf table-mats 
and baskets. When he had made 
enough to earn ten or twenty 
dollars he sold them and gave 
me the proceeds for the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. Whenever I 
paid his donations over to the So- 
ciety I obtained for him a grant 
for half the amount in tracts, 
which he himself distributed to the 
patients in the hospital every Sat- 
urday, leaving one at each patient’s 
bedside. ‘To do this, lame as he 
was, he had to climb the three 
stories. Nor did he simply leave 
the tract, but to each individual 
spoke some words of exhortation 
and encouragement. 

During those eighteen years his 
crippled hands earned, and I paid 
over to the American Tract So- 
ciety for him, $450, in ten and 
twenty dollar. payments, from 
July, 1866, to December 12, 1884. 

Comment is unnecessary. I 
must add, however, that his faith- 
fulness and self-denial was to me 
a source of thankfulness to God 
that He had given’ me, as one of 
the fruits of my ministry, so de- 
voted a helper. 

—_—_————2 +o 
For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
Signals. 

BY REV. HENRY M. SIMPSON, 


Some time ago the steamship 
Umbria became disabled at sea. 
It lay rolling helplessly in the 
trough. It needed assistance. It 
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so happened that the Gallia came 
along just at the right time. The 
great steamers could not approach 
each other, for the sea ran high. 
The signal code was used. But 
it did not work. Neither ship 
seemed to understand the other. 
The Gallia was obliged to sail away 
and give it up. Only by the ex- 
treme good sense and great skill 
of the captain and engineer of the 
Umbria was the great ship, with 
its hundreds of passengers and 
valuable cargo, saved. 

It seems that it is one thing to 
want to help, but quite another to 
know how to do it. No one so 
needs help as the sailor. Perhaps 
no one has so many friends.. Yet 
none seem so out of reach. His 
venturesome life appeals for sym- 
pathy. Jack is a wanderer, but 
he is not a tramp. He is not a 
criminal nor lawless, although his 
mode of life places him outside 
the restraint of the public opinion 
which controls other men so much. 
The real sailor is almost as great a 
mystery as the sea over which he 
roams. He has more secrets by 
far than the landsman, and knows 
how to keep them. 

One of Jack’s secrets is the reas- 
on for his going to sea. Why did 
he go to sea in the first place ? 
That is very often the key to the 
situation. And why has he /od- 
lowed the sea, as we call it, year 
after year? And why, or under 
what circumstances, did he ship 
the /ast time? What a book of 
romance his personal experience 
would make! How many times 
it would be found that the origin- 
al cause of his enlistment still 
keeps him in the service. We 
might almost venture to say that 
more than any other man the sail- 
or has been led to adopt his call- 
ing as the direct result of sorrow, 
misfortune, or disgrace. How can 
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such a poor fellow be helped ? 
What sort of signals are intelligi- 
ble to him ? 

Of course no case is too difficult 
for Jesus, who when on earth went 
so much among the sailors and 
chose them for His friends. No 
heart is so strange or has so many 
secrets that He cannot understand 
it. He holds the key to all hearts. 
Nevertheless, it may be possibly 
worth considering whether the 
mode of approach to the sailor 
heart is not through his home and 
kindred. No flag is like his own 
flag. It is the very distance from 
home that drives him to despair. 
A message from home is worth 
more than a month’s pay. Sig- 
nals from home are always under- 
stood, The nation that would 
frank its sailors’ and soldiers’ let- 
ters would have a better army and 
navy. Itis in his native tongue 
that a man receives his religion or 
accepts advice. Jesus, who spent 
so much time on Galilee, said that 
the first thought to help the prod- 
igal was his recollection of home. 
Every homeless sailor lad once had 
a home. 


The Wrecks of a Year. 


The statistical summary of ves- 
sels totally lost, condemned, etc., 
now published by Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter shows that during 1895 the 
gross reduction in the effective 
mercantile marine of the world 
amounted to 1,237 vessels, of 806, 
278 tons, excluding all vessels of 
less than 100 tons. Of this total 
310 vessels, of 372,463 tons, were 
steamers, and 927, of 433,815 tons, 
were sailing vessels. These figures 
exceed the average of the preced- 
ing four years by 62 steamers, of 
81,519 tons, and by 55 sailing ves- 
sels, of 42 940 tons. Thesummary 
exhibits interesting data as to the 
relative frequency of the different 
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kinds of casualty, etc., which con- 
clude the existence of vessels. 
Strandings and kindred casualties 
which are comprised under the 
term ‘‘wrecked” are much the 
most prolific cause of disaster. To 
such casualties are attributable 
about 40 per cent. of the losses of 
both steamers and sailing vessels. 
The next most frequent termina- 
tion of a vessel’s career 18 by con- 
demnation, dismantling, etc.; 20 
per cent. of the vessels removed 
from the merchant fleet of the 
world are accounted for in this 
manner. Of the remaining causes 
of loss, collision is the most gen- 
eral for steamers (16 per cent.) and 
abandonment at sea for sailing ves- 
sels (15 per cent.) Cases of aban- 
doned, foundered and missing ves- 
sels may perhaps be regarded as 
frequently more or less similar in 
the circumstances of loss. If these 
be taken collectively they compre- 
hend 18 per cent. of the losses of 
steamers and nearly 30 per cent. 
of the losses of sailing vessels. The 
percentages here given are based 
on the present return alone, but 
the order of frequency of the sev- 
eral classes of casualty appears to 
be normal.—Marine Journal. 
———> +a 


Evening by the Sea. 


With noble waste of lazy hours 
I loitered, till I saw the moon, 

A rosy pearl, hang vast and strange 
Above the long gray dune! 


And hither, thither, as I went, 
My ancient friend the sea beside, 
Whatever tune my spirit sang 
The dear old comrade tried. 
—Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
a 


ACCORDING to a report just 
made by the acting secretary of 
the navy, out of a total of 11,550 
bluejackets and marines, more 
than half (6,289) are native-born. 
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SUNDAY ON BOARD A U. S. MAN-OF-WAR 


HE UNITED STATES WAR-SHIP ‘* NEWARK.” 


Within the recollection of the 
present generation, a great change 
has taken place in the morale and 
discipline of the navies of the 
globe. Formerly a man-of-war’s- 
man was of little account, save as 
he was smart and able at his work 
on board ship and plucky in a 
fight. The office of chaplain— 
when the vessel was fortunate 
enough to have one at all—was 
not particularly burdened with 
spiritual cares for the men’s wel- 
fare, and Jack himself, both afloat 
and ashore, was anything but a 
paragon of the virtues. Rum, to- 
bacco, cards, dancing and music 
furnished about all the enjoyment 
he cared for, and a leave-of-ab- 
sence after a long sea voyage was 
usually spent in dissipation, the 
poor sailor returning to his ship 
with empty pockets, aching limbs 
and a heart full of regrets. Lives 
so spent had but one conclusion 
—if the sea spared the sailor, he 
too often found himself at mid- 
life a used-up, rheumatic, prema- 


turely old man, fit only to do some 
light work ashore or to be the in- 
mate of a Sailors’ Hospital or Rest. 
Now, however, all this has been 
changed and especially on naval 
vessels. Food and quarters are 
greatly improved, sobriety and in- 
telligence are encouraged with 
promotion, and there is an earnest 
effort, both on board ship and in 
port, to help poor Jack to a better 
life and a higher manhood. Spir- 
itual work is Lecoming more of a 
feature on our naval vessels than 
ever before and there is hardly a 
port of any considerable size here 
or in Europe which has not at least 
one Sailors’ Mission where the sea- 
men off duty can hear the gospel 
and have the benefit of associating 
and advising with men who are 
devoting their lives to evangelical 
work among this neglected class. 

Sunday on board a United States 
man-of-war is in many respects 
similar to any other day in the 
week, save that the men are more 
quiet, the occasional games and 
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recreations are suspended, there 
are no drills, and the morning 
“‘church ” is the important feat- 
ure of the day. The last-named 
is among the most beautiful and 
impressive services held on board 
the principal vessels of the Amer- 
ican Navy. ‘The congregation 
meets on the gun-deck, about mid- 
ships, at 10 30 a.m., and is largely 
made up of the officers and crew, 
the gunners and marines. Usual- 
ly the services are solemn and im- 
pressive, and are listened to with 
reverent attention by the men. 

On board the New York, the 
flagship of the North Atlantic 
Squadron, the Rev. H. H. Clark, 
D.D. Chaplain of the Navy, of- 
ficiates at ‘‘morning church.” 
[Dr. Clark has been transferred 
to the Naval Academy and Rev. 
A. L. Royce is now chaplain of 
the New York. Ep.| ‘The ser- 
vices last about an hour, and a 
deep interest is taken in the re- 
sponses from the book of prayer, 
as well as in the sermon and sing- 
ing, music for which is furnished 
by the Admiral’s band. 

This quarter of the gun-deck 
during religious services presents 
an interesting scene. At one end 
the chaplain stands at his pulpit 
—a solid oak piece of furniture, 
draped with the Stars and Stripes 
—on which rests the open Bible. 
To the right the officers of the 
ship are seated, and facing the 
chaplain are the marines, in uni- 
forms of white duck, with blue 
sailor collars. To the left, the 
rear of a powerful gun is visible, 
the muzzle projecting through a 
porthole, while to the right, and 
back of the officers, a rack of rifles 
may be seen. Here, amid the 
deadly weapons of modern war- 
fare, this body of men assemble 
to lift up their hearts and voices 
to their Maker. 
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Only war or the stress of a severe 
storm is allowed to interfere with 
‘‘church.” The average attend- 
ance is about one hundred and fif- 
ty when at sea, and from fifty to 
seventy-five when the ship is in 
port, this decrease being due to 
the fact that a number of the men 
are ashore on leave-of-absence. 
Sunday on board ship is resting- 
day for nearly all hands, and those 
who are inclined to attend divine 
worship, do so of their own free 
will. It is to the credit of our sea- 
men that very few of them neglect 
this privilege. The government 


REY. H. H, CLARK, D.D. 


provides a chaplain, and designates 
the hour for service, but does not 
compel the men to attend, so that 
it is very encouraging to find a 
large proportion of the ship’s men 
at the Sunday morning service. 

A beautiful custom in the navy 
in this connection, is that when 
the ship’s bell tolls for church, 
the national colors are hauled 
down from the peak, and the 
church pennant, consisting of a 
blue cross on a white field, is dis- 
played instead. The colors are 
then hauled back to a position im- 
mediately underneath the pen- 
nant. Thus the sacred symbol of 
Christianity alone is permitted to 
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take precedence of the Stars and from half-past ten until half-past 
Stripes, and this, the only flag eleven. It is then hauled down 


DIVINE SERVICE ON THE ‘‘NEW YORK.” 


that is ever hoisted above the na- and the Stars and Stripes are again 
tional colors, remains flying dur- hoisted. Every flagship in the 
ing the hour of Sunday worship, navy carries a chaplain, and most 
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of the first-raters, such as the Co- 
lumbia and Minneapolis. Some of 
the second-raters, like the Texas 
and Maine, also have chaplains. 
Every prominent Naval Station 
and Navy Yard is also provided 
with a chaplain, so that in the 
navy the government provides in 
all for twenty-four chaplains, who 
at the time of their appointment 
must not be over thirty-five nor 
less than twenty-one years of age. 

There are few finer fields for 
personal Christian work, for the 


duties of a naval chaplain have a | 


great deal of promise, if -he be a 


man full of consecration and zeal- | 
ous for the spiritual well-being of | 
the seamen. Such achaplain wins | 


and holds the love and respect of 
all on board. Our naval chaplains 
represent different leading reli- 
gious denominations, among them 
being the Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Disciples of Christ. 

To those chaplains on the active 
list, the moral and religious work 
of our churches in the navy is en- 
trusted, and each is required to do 
the work of his church without a 
shadow of sectarianism. Christian 
unity is aimed at and largely real- 
ized in the navy, and to the build- 
ing up of character the chaplains 
are to work with might and main. 
They are appointed and commis- 
sioned like any other naval officer, 
by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. Asin the 
case of other staff officers, they 
hold relative rank with the line, 
their rank terminating with that 
of captain, so that theirs is the 
privilege of the ship. Their uni- 
form is not military, neither is it 
unmilitary, since it consists of the 
ordinary clerical dress, which is 
especially becoming on board ship. 

Some of the chaplains are much 
interested in establishing reading 
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rooms for the seamen, not only in 


‘our home ports, but in the lead- 


ing ports of our several squadron 
stations, and a great deal of good 
has already resulted. One of the 
illustrations in this issue shows a 
quiet little group of seamen on a 
Sunday afternoon engrossed with 
their religious books. By encour- 
aging the free use of good litera- 
ture, the chaplains have been able 
to greatly advance the moral rat- 


ing of the men asa whole. Thus 
the condition of our sailors is im- 
proving year by year. The new 
ships they man have been an in- 
tellectual awakening to them. 
They are no longer mere ‘‘ Jack- 
tars,” and cannot be satisfied with 
the perfunctory attendance at 
‘*church,” but enter into the ex- 
ercises with heart and spirit. 

All the men aboard ship are keen- 
ly appreciative of what the chap- 
lains do for them. By popular lec- 
tures, and by earnest, practical, 
intelligent sermons and talks, the 
chaplains can reach them and have 
a great influence over them. On the 
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big war-ships many earnest Chris- 
tians are to be found, both among 
officers and crews, and when the 
ship is not provided with a chap- 
lain, there are usually men aboard 
who will unhesitatingly conduct 
the simple Sunday service, or the 
brief but earnest prayer- meetings. 
The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has mavy members among 
the crews of the floating navy, and 
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the Society of Christian Endeavor 
is also well represented, both 
among the officers’ staff and the 
marines. : 

When the men-of-war are at 
anchor near a seaport, or are in 
port, the friends and relatives of 
officers are cordially invited to at- 
tend the Sunday service. 

Prayers are offered on deck every 
day at quarter after five o’clock in 
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the afternoon, and this affords an 
opportunity to those who are so 
disposed to come together for a 
short time to unite their petitions. 
This is the custom on the flagships 
and first-raters, and many of the 
men on the other cruisers follow 
the same order. 

Thus banded together as they 
are, each crew like a community 
by itself, on the great war-ships, 


these men attest their faith in the 
Heavenly Father, and in the Cap- 
tain of Salvation, his Son, Jesus 
Christ. Whether resting at anchor 
in some home port or in foreign 
waters, or plunged in the heat of 
battle, many of these ‘heroes of 
the deep” place full dependence 
on God, and are living the lives of 
consistent Christians.—Christian 
Herald. 


[In thanking the Christian Herald for its article and illustrations, 


it is well to add that the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND SocIETY 
sends one of its best chaplains to the Navy Yard in New York, 
namely, Mr. Joun M. Woop, who is found by nayy chaplains to be 
a discreet and earnest helper in their work. Now and then they 
avail themselves of his services on a man-of-war, but his main work 
is with the sailors individually, and in holding religious services 
for them in Library Hall, at Cob Dock. As our readers know, his 
work has been signally blessed.—Ep. | 
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A QUIET DAY ON 


Everyone has heard of the fish- 
ing smacks on the North Sea and 
the perfection as sea-boats to 
which they have attained. No less 
perfect are the skill and bodily de- 
velopment of the men who sail 
them, while both are the necessary 
products of perilous waters in 
which they have to struggle. 

Without having sailed on the 
German Ocean and learned by per- 
sonal experience, one cannot at all 
realise the turbulence of its waves, 
the rapidity with which they lash 
themselves into fury, or the moun- 
tainous seas that arise there seem- 
ingly in a moment. Vessels and 
men, therefore, of prime quality 
are absolutely necessary to contend 
with these uneasy and mighty bil- 
lows, and both ships and men en- 
gaged in the deep sea fishery are 
such as our country may well be 
proud of. 

My visit to the North Sea oc- 
cupied about two months of the 
finest season of this year; but, even 
then, a slight breeze, which in any 
other place would have been mere- 
ly a nice boating wind, here pro- 
duced huge breaking waves which 
dashed over the smacks, drenching 
them from bow to stern, and mak- 
ing existence the reverse of pleas- 
ant. What life must be during 
the dark winter months and the 
long, cold nights, when gales rage 
in such fury that even these fine 
vessels are with difficulty kept 
afloat by all the skill and watch- 
fulness of the hardy crew, can 
scarcely be imagined. 

You may hear these seamen re- 
late the havoc wrought by a recent 
gale in which a smack went down 
with all on board. Such catas- 
trophes are regarded as matters of 
course, and as only being similar 
to the effect of some previous 
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storm, and a whole series of others, 
extending back as long as memory 
and tradition will reach. 

The smacks are not designed for 
comfort, only for fishing. Nothing 
unnecessary is supplied, and the 
number of hands barely suffices to 
manage the craft. Under these 
circumstances it is clear that the 
fishers’ life has few comforts to 
compensate for the hardships, the 
drenchings, the exposure and the 
dangers of the perilous vocation. 
Moreover, on board a smack, one 
would be astonished at the per- 
petual necessity for watchfulness 
against recurring danger in every 
direction, from blocks flying about, 
beams suddenly swaying from side 
to side, from the intricacies of the 
fishing gear, many portions of 
which are of great weight and 
bulk, and which slip, sometimes 
break, and must be handled rapid- 
ly both in casting and hauling. 
Of course, all these and number- 
less other dangers require constant 
dodging of head and body to escape 
formidable and even fatal injuries, 
and the dexterity acquired by the 
men through constant exercise 
might excite the envy of a skilled 
acrobat. But, alas! this dexterity 
has not been learnt without severe 
discipline or oft-repeated remind- 
ers of the difference between wood 
and iron and flesh and _ blood. 
Surgical aid, consequently, is de- 
manded for about a weekly tale 
of two hundred cases—not only 
wounds and contusions, but also 
for serious fractures. 

In addition to these perils there 
are the discomforts of being kept 
away from home—from wife and 
family (that is from those to whom 
the father’s care and protection are 
so necessary )—year after year, with 
only a brief visit of a week each 
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two months, and all the labors, 
perils, discomforts are suffered for 
a payment which is hardly suffi- 
cient to maintain existence. 

Surely no one could help pity- 
ing these hardy, self-denying toil- 
ers of the deep, or grudge substan- 
tial assistance to lessen the sorrows 
of their sad condition. 

What the Deep Sea Mission has 
already done for the benefit of the 
fishermen and their families is too 
well known to our readers to need 
repetition now. My object is real- 
ly to give the latter a glimpse of 
the mission work in actual opera- 
tion among the Short Blues just 
as I saw them on board the Aldert. 

This vessel, I may remark, is 
perhaps as fine acraft for the pur- 
pose required as skill and money 
could produce. Fitted up with 
a model hospital, containing ten 
beds, a dispensary, baths, and a 
conveniently arranged space for 
holding divine service, it will at 
once be perceived that such a 
ship, accompanied by her con- 
sort, the Ashton, must be an in- 
estimable boon in the midst of 
200 fishing smacks, carrying more 
than 1,500 souls. ‘The mission 
possesses eleven ships for use in 
home waters, of which four have 
surgeons, and carry on both medi- 
cal and spiritual work. 

Except in very fine weather it 
is difficult to go from smack to 
smack in boats, and therefore the 
active spiritual work is sadly limit- 
ed as to preaching and visiting; 
but the good seed already sown so 
steadily and laboriously during the 
past fourteen years is now bearing 
an abundant harvest. 

Men exposed to constant danger, 
living far away from the turmoil 
and excitement of the world, pass- 
ing many hours alone in the dark 
watches of the night with no oth- 
er light than that of heaven, feel 
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the presence of God, and must be | 


thoughtful, serious, and inclined 


to worship; so hymns are heard in | 


every direction, religion is the 
common topic of conversation, and 
whenever two or three can possibly 
meet together, prayers and praises 
are the recreation. Peace now 
reigns in the fleet; quarrels and 
drunkenness are almost unknown. 
Truly, old things have passed 
away! By far the greater number 
of these fishermen are teetotalers, 
and at least one-half the skippers 
professed Christians. May we not 
be cheered by the anticipation that 


in a short time both religion and | 


temperance shall reign in the 
North Sea? 

It was my privilege to visit this 
fleet during the monthly sojourn 
of the Vicar of Seething, the Rev. 
OC. H. Hicks, whose six years’ de- 
voted service to the fishermen will 
ever be affectionately remembered 
by all who have benefited by his 
labors. We were very fortunate 
in the weather, which allowed us 
to hold well-attended services on 
three Sundays out of the four. 
Imagine, then, a beautiful sum- 
mer day, light flowing over the 
Albvert’s clean decks and white 
sails all around, the blue sea crowd- 
ed with smacks, overhead nothing 
but heaven. In the early morning 
some thirty patients arrive for ad- 
vice and medicine; ten boats bring 
loads of men and lads who con 
gregate on the mission ship as the 
common resort for exchanging 
news of home, friends, &c.—since 
all the seamen are intimately ac- 
quainted with each other—and 
they lounge about luxuriating io 
the calm and leisure so seldom en- 
joyed. 

At eleven o’clock they are mus- 
tered below for divine service. 
Three apartments of the vessel can 
be conveniently thrown into one, 
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so as to accommodate over a hun- 
dred worshippers. After the usual 
singing and reading and prayer, 
Mr. Hicks gave an earnest dis- 
course, full of encouragement and 
instruction, and it was touching 
to observe the deep attention with 
which every syllable was listened 
to and appropriated, as if for fu- 
ture meditation. Holy Commun- 
ion followed, nearly all remaining 
to enjoy the refreshment given to 
the soul by this close intercourse 
with God. The service concluded 
with more singing, which is always 
well and heartily done, most of 
the men having fine voices and 
some musical taste. 

The afternoon service was simi- 
lar, except that it was followed 
by a numerously attended prayer- 
meeting. This was a wonderful 
experience, and I was by no means 
prepared for the quiet and simple 
piety of these men. For nearly 
two hours one prayed after another, 
and every prayer was remarkably 
beautiful as a simple child-like ap- 
peal to the Almighty Father whose 
love had so long surrounded them, 
and whose protecting care and felt 
presence had been so constantly 
enjoyed. There was not one of 
these prayers, uttered in the rude 
dialect of their common inter- 
course, that contained a single 
syllable which offended the ear, 
or should have been altered—not 
a note or an accent to disturb 
the solemn awe of the occasion 
where God’s presence was evident- 
ly felt. 

In the quiet evening the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the smacks was 
improved by Mr. Hicks, accom- 
panied by four or five skippers. 
Short appealing services, with 
singing, prayer, and a brief ad- 
dress, were held on board those 
vessels whose crews could not 
otherwise be reached. Such, then, 
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is a specimen of a Sunday’s work 

under favorable auspices. Durin 

the week (weather permitting 

visiting from smack to smack is 

continued daily, and afternoon 

aehiee are held on board the AJ- 
ert. 

Without, however, actually see- 
ing the mission work and remem- 
bering what it has done against 
surrounding difficulties, it is quite 
impossible to understand and ap- 
preciate its value and importance. 

Very few days are fine enough, 
comparatively speaking, to permit 
meetings, fewer still to allow visit- 
ing; and, even when the latter 
can be done, the necessary work of 
the smacks, the fishing operations, 
&c., occupy nearly the whole of 
the day until 5 p.m., and the only 
available time remaining for the 
purpose is from about five till 
seven. The difficulties are indeed 
great and formidable, yet they 
have been surmounted and the 
battle has been won. During the 
winter months the work is neces- 
sarily sore let and hindered, but 
every effort has been marvellously 
blessed. Pious men are now to be 
found in almost every ship, and 
these labor untiringly among their 
fellows. Yes, God has blessed the 
mission, and will continue to bless 
it. 

This and other fleets, which till 
lately appeared to be the very 
strongholds of Satan, are now won 
to Christ, and religious influences 
are apparent, not only in the life 
and conversation of the men, but 
likewise in the improved condition 
of the wives and families at home. 
Moreover, this pious influence has 
in a striking manner benefited the 
owners of the smacks, who have 
now sober and God-fearing men, 
honestly looking after their inter- 
ests, instead of the drunken and 
dissolute men of former times. 
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Such advantages are so real and 
easily reached by calculation that 
those smack-owners can scarcely 
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be termed just who are not liberal 
supporters of the mission.—S., 17% 
Toilers of the Deep. 
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A SAVING BREAK. 


Had Aunt Eliza Parker sent her 
invitation to her niece, Mrs. Car- 
ter, a week sooner, or even two 
days sooner, it would certainly 
have been promptly declined. 

But the day before in the midst 
of her busy routine, there had 
come a sudden swirl, followed by 
a lingering dizziness, leaving Mrs. 
Carter nervous, weak and appre- 
hensive. 

To-day, when Aunt Eliza’s in- 

vitation arrived, there was still an 
inclination to trembling and shak- 
iness, and whereas Mrs. Carter 
felt she ‘‘ had rather stay at home 
any day,” it yet gave pause to her 
usual energy, and caused her to 
consider. 
. Once before, a few weeks pre- 
viously, there had come a strange 
sensation, a kind of cold numb- 
ness, hinting at possible suspen- 
sion of the working functions of 
the body. 

**T don’t think I care much for 
the sea,” said Mrs. Carter, in talk- 
ing the matter over with her hus- 
band, ‘‘and there’s no end of 
things to be done. I scarcely know 
what to do.” 

**Do! Why, wife, I think ’twould 
be almost wicked to think of re- 
tusing. Here you’ve been giving 
out strength for years without re- 
cuperating in any way. Sit right 
down and write Aunt Eliza you’ll 
come at once.” 

It was a revelation to Mrs. Car- 
ter, for she never before had look- 
ed upon the sea. It lured her; 
talked to her; finally preached to 
her. It became such a fascination 
to perch upon a hillock of sand, 


and watch the incoming or reced- 
ing tide, that hours were spent in 
the wholesome idleness of merely 
gazing afar off upon the blue main. 

All unconscious of the benefit 
accruing, she counted over and 
again the crested ‘‘sea horses” 
advancing line after line, in rhyth- 
mic, unbroken order. The soft 
sea- breeze tossed each loose lock, 
and the careless caress brought 
drowsy comfort and content. 

“* How easy to forget dull care 
in this quiet place,” she sighed. 
Then she fell to wondering why 
it was that, added to the necessary 
cares of wife, mother and house- 
keeper, must come that nervous, 
uneasy sense of never having met. 
the requirements falling upon her 
willing but sometimes faltering 
shoulders. 

Each day the waves whispered 
more definitely, as they foamed 
along the shore. One day she fell 
to arguing with the ocean, and it 
answered her, question after ques- 
tion, each fresh demand upon its 
mysterious knowledge meeting un- 
hesitating, dignified reply. 

Tiny, lapping wavelets were 
breaking with a soft swish at her 
feet. A twinkling spray sprinkled 
her face with refreshing coolness 
and freedom. A bit of green sea- 
weed floated at her feet. A bubble 
would snap, and scintillate with a 
swift ray caught from the bright 
sun-rays. The great expanse of 
water shimmered and glowed, 
stimulating the mind and heart 
of her whose entire nature was 
undergoing complete renewing. 

** You look so gentle,” she said, 
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regarding the quiet sea. ‘No 
hint of the latent treachery with- 
in your deep heart is discernible 
to-day along your placid surface. 
Why must it be that storm and 
tempest, with their sorrowful tra- 
gedies, must bear painful contrast 
with vour gentler mood ?” 

“We are not cruel,” answered 
the leaping waves, as they tumbled 
playfully over each other. 

** Nor am I treacherous,” moan- 
ed the ocean. ‘I only adhere to 
and execute certain fixed laws and 
conditions in response and obedi- 
ence to the high behest of the 
great Ruler of wind and wave, 
and of the great universe itself. 
Nothing of itself is either cruel, 
treacherous or untrue in all the 
elements, nor are nearly all the 
saddest tragedies of the world re- 
served for the dreaded ocean.” 

“But look at the wreckage 
along the shore,” pleaded the ques- 
tioner. 

The ocean answered, ‘‘ That 
does not all come from wrecks. 
The strong waves love to toss and 
fling and bear things on their 
mighty crests merely for sport. 
They catch up much that floats 
from the shore, much that is 
thrown overboard as useless mat- 
ter, much that drifts from various 
points in strange, unaccountable 
ways.” 

‘But surely,” again she urged, 
“‘there are wrecks; much loss of 
life, much spoiling of fond hopes 
amid mad, engulfing seas.” 

“Yes; the great Creator has 
different ways of calling His chil- 
dren home. How many, think 
you, perish on the sea compared 
with those who die on land ? What 
matters it whether the soul dis- 
cards its shell on the sea or the 
land ? The same door to Paradise 
opens from every spot on the globe. 
And are not ‘the perils of the 
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deep,’ as they are termed, often 
exaggerated far beyond the com- 
forts and delights of thousands of 
travelers across my vast domain ? 

*‘ Over my trackless surface go 
the ships laden with produce, 
treasure and the rich freightage 
of unending lives. From shore to 
distant shore float palaces of won- 
drous speed, borne safely to and 
fro, and instinct with enterprise, 
profit and happiness. And, after 
all, my state, be it peaceful or 
perturbed, is but a picture or like- 
ness of mortal life. No condition 
can obtain with me such as is per- 
mitted and obtained. 

‘« There are days and days when 
graceful craft, with crews ‘on 
pleasure bent,’ sail briskly and 
smoothly along. And on the 
mighty steamers are sleeping 
thousands at night who repose as 
serenely as though cradled in a 
mother’s tender arms. Then there 
are days and days when billow 
after billow rises in fierce defiance 
of restraint, and the mad revel of 
a storm at sea is experienced in all 
its threatening fury. 

*« Yet not a timber can be shat- 
tered, not a cargo spoiled, not a 
life lost, except it be allowed by a 
power far beyond my own; and 
what seems the merciless scorn of 
the mocking tempest is yet for- 
ever held in the hollow of a con- 
trolling hand. 

“Like the waves and billows, 
the storm and sunshine of the 
ocean, so the waves and billows, 
the storm and sunshine of a mor- 
tal career are kept in check by this 
master hand. Why do you fear 
the possible ill of coming days ? 
Why grow nervous lest some un- 
expected storm may wreck your 
favorite plans? Why suffer need- 
less anxiety and agitation lest 
strength may fail, or some name- 
less ill befall ? 
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‘Every event occurring from 
day to day must have direct rela- 
tion to the end the Master has in 
view. All useless the fret and 
worry born of lack of faith and 
trust. On land and sea the per- 
sistent faithfulness of God fails 
not. Where could you go to es- 
cape the encircling arms of di- 
vine protection? Where flee to 
_ bide away from the sleepless eye 
that watches with tireless vigil the 
objects of a Father’s care ? 

‘* The actual cares and storms 
of life are few compared with the 
spectres of dread and apprehen- 
sion that torment an anxious, 
over-careful mind.” 

The monotonous voice of the 
ocean grew more gentle as it con- 
tinued in reproachful tone: 

‘¢You came here worn, weary, 
and depressed from amidst many 
natural, simple duties. True, 
past experiences have made you 
timid of what might occur. Af- 
fliction has passed over you with 
its blighting breath. Sickness has 
sometimes caused unrest. And 
this because ‘some days must be 
dark and dreary.’ 

‘But these things need not ser- 
iously disturb your many bright 
and cheerful days. Why stand in 
fear and distrust lest some great 
billow of circumstance may over- 
power and engulf your earthly 
happiness ? Your bark floats safe- 
ly on, watched ever by the skilful 
Pilot who loves His children well. 
It is a fault with many an anxious 
mother that she feels that nothing 
can enable her to drop household 
cares, and go forth to an offered 
or even a possible respite from 
these holy duties. 

‘“‘How many lives might be 
prolonged, how many a household 
remain long years intact, if only 
the valued wife and mother would 
recognize the stern truth that un- 
relieved and binding rounds of 
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activity will in time bring, first, 
a creaking of the springs, then a 
sluggish work of the whole ma- 
chinery, finally, a snap! Would 
that men and women, wise and 
provident in other things, careful 
of household ornament and all 
delicate belongings, would realize 
that the most precious force of 
the home is being imposed upon 
and neglected when things of less- 
er value are cared for so well.” 

Just then a peach-bird skipped 
quickly by. It picked here and 
there a moment, then flew away. 
Then a little encroaching wave 
leaped over the hillock of sand. 
Opening wide her eyes, Mrs. Car- 
ter saw the rapidly advancing tide. 
Had she been sleeping, or had the 
ocean been really talking to her? 
Had the reflections, slowly shap- 
ing themselves, and the questions, 
forcing imperative attention, been 
actually spoken, or had some subtle 
intuition faced her with matters 
that should have been faced be- 
fore? 

‘‘ What a sermon the ocean has 
preached me!” she said.—WMrs. 
Harriet A. Cheever, in The Exam- 
iner. 


Wuo would not think that a 
man might ladle up a dish of water 
out of the sea without its being 
missed? Yet that water, though 
much, is finite; those drops may be 
numbered; that art which hath 
reckoned how many grains of sand 
would make up a world, could 
more easily compute how many 
drops of water would make up an 
ocean. Whereas, the mercies of 
God are absolutely infinite and be- 
yond all possibility of proportion; 
and yet this bashful soul cannot 
steal one drop of mercy from this 
endless, boundless, bottomless sea 
of divine bounty, but it is felt and 
questioned.— Bishop Hail. 
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IN ORDINARY. 


In the back channel of the 
League Island Navy Yard—the 
great naval arsenal of the future 
—eight single-turreted Monitors 
flounder in a basin of shallow 
mud and sluggish tideway, shep- 
herded by the Veswvius, that dyn- 
amite cruiser of so much promise, 
of so little performance. These 
old-time war-vessels are battered 
and bruised and littered with 
deck-houses; their decks are rot- 
ten and splintered, their bolts are 
twisted, and when the tide is out 
their rusty overhangs gape with 
a story of wreck which seems to 
prove their days of usefulness are 
gone. But, luckily, they are bet- 
ter than they look, and so much 
of this decay is on the surface that 
with slight repairs and alterations 
they could be made fairly efficient 
as defences for our great harbors. 

As yet the Navy Department 
has not rejected them as factors 
of protection, and work is going 
forward so quietly and steadily 
that at a reasonable notice they 
could, in seasons of danger, be 
hurried to the smoother waters of 
our Eastern seaboard. Of course 
their sea-going and their winter 
duty—of which they saw much in 
war days—are done, though, as in 
the past summer, they may still 
venture upon cruises between near 
ports when wind and weather are 
fair. 

Seven out of the eight were fa- 
mous in their day, and their scar- 
red hulls and shot-indented turrets 
did much to emphasize that revo- 
lution in war-machines which their 
prototype inaugurated. Their 
names were once as familiar as 
household words, and few veterans 
have forgotten the fine service of 
the Mahopac, Nahant, Montauk, 
Canonicus, Lehigh, Catskill, and 


Manhattan. Here, too, lies the 
Jason, belonging, like those nam- 
ed, to the famous class which in- 
cluded the Comanche, and those 
others, the Ajax, Wyandotte, Nan- 
tucket, and Passaic, now assigned 
to duty with the Naval Reserves of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, North 
Carolina, and Boston. Thirteen 
in all are borne on the Navy Reg- 
ister, and, with the five double- 
turreted Monitors, represent our 
belief in a type which we may 
have slighted but never deserted. 

For this type, adopted by us in 
the war of the rebellion, was 
epoch-making, though, curiously 
enough, it is still a vexed question 
as to the inventor of its essential 
principle for war purposes. In 
1854. Ericsson submitted to Napo- 
leon III. the design of a low free- 
boarded vessel with an armored 
deck and a revolving dome or tur- 
ret. In 1855 Captain Coles of the 
Royal Navy constructed for the 
British government a small turret- 
ed vessel, which, under the name 
of the Lady Nancy, saw service in 
the Crimea. ‘To him, therefore, 
belongs the credit of putting afloat 
the first vessel of the type, al- 
though the turret of the little craft 
did not revolve, as she was intend- 
ed to fight bows on. What is more, 
before the United States closed 
the contract submitted by Erics- 
son, the Danes had authorized 
Captain Coles to construct the 
double-turreted, sea-going ironclad 
afterwards named the Rolf Krake. 

Prior to both these inventions 
appeared a design by T. R, Tim- 
by, an American. When this 
question of turret invention was 
raging fiercely he put in, as evi- 
dence of his claim to the honor, a 
letter addressed to him by the 
chief clerk of the United States 
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Patent Office, dated 1851, where- 
in it was declared that ‘‘a caveat 
was filed by you [Timby] in Janu- 
ary, 1843, for a Metallic Revolvy- 
ing Fort, to be used on land or in 
the water, and to be revolved by 
propelling engines located within 
the same and acting upon suitable 
mechanism.” Whether this idea 
of Timby’s included the revolu- 
tion of a turret on shipboard, or 
went no further than the employ- 
ment of such a device as a per- 
manent fort, need not be consid- 
ered here, yet it is only fair to add 
that his claim to the invention of 
the two-gun turret was acknowl- 
edged pecuniarily by one of the 
contractors who built the origi- 
nal Monitor when the idea was 
first practically utilized. The type 
produced by Ericsson was un- 
doubtedly the progenitor of all 
modern turreted vessels, and it 
had a wide acceptance, notably 
among the northern nations of 
Europe. The principle of a low 
freeboard, which was intended to 
offer a small target and give a 
steady gun-platform by the slight 
resistance thus offered to the waves 
that rolled freely over the decks, 
did not, however, meet with the 
same welcome as the battery pro- 
tection given by the circular tur- 
ret, and the adequate defence 
furnished the motive power, the 
anchor gear, and the steering ar- 
rangements. Sometimes the Coles 
plan was adopted, sometimes the 
Ericsson, but the tendency among 
the best architects was to a high 
freeboard, either completely or 
partially armored, on which bar- 
bettes or turrets were carried. ‘It 
is not possible,” wrote Sir Edward 
Reed, ‘‘to dwell at length upon 
the means by which the Momtor 
influence took effect on the navies 
of Europe, but it may be doubted 
whether ships like the Thunderer, 
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Devastation, and Dreadnaught 
would have found their way so 
easily into existence if the Moni- 
tors of America had not encourag- 
ed such large departures from Old- 
World ideas. In this sense the 
Times correctly stated some years 
ago that the ‘American Monitors 
were certainly the progenitors of 
our Devastation type.’ ” 

The characteristic difference be- 
tween the English and the Amer- 
ican type of sea-going Monitors 
lay in the elevation, in the English 
ship, of the turret breastwork to a 
height of eleven or twelve feet 
above the sea’s surface, and the 
raising of the upper deck general- 
ly to that height by means of light- 
ly built superstructures. - Over 
these, again, and many feet above 
them, were built bridges and hur- 
ricane-decks, from which the ships 
could be commanded in all weath- 
ers. In our later double-turreted 
Monitors we have to some degree 
adopted these bridge superstruc- 
tures, though we stick tenaciously 
to the low freeboarded main-deck. 
The original Monitor was lost at 
sea off Hatteras soon after her 
splendid service in Hampton 
Roads; but even before this disas- 
ter improvements in the design 
had been made, notably in the 
Passaic class. This vessel was 
built of iron, and launched in 1862. 
Her length was 200 feet; beam, 
46; draught of water, 11.6; dis- 
placement, 1875 tons; speed, 7 
knots; indicated horse-power, 377; 
and bunker capacity, 140 tons. 
Her sides were protected by five 
inches and her turrets by eleven 
inches of laminated iron. Her bat- 
tery consisted of one 15-inch 
smooth-bore and one il-inch 
smooth- bore. 

Following the single-turreted 
Monitors came those designed 
with double turrets, and one, the 
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Roanoke, that had three turrets. 
The first were built with a sponson 
and with wooden hulls—a bad 
plan, already condemned abroad 
because of the impossibility of re- 
pairing an armored vessel so con- 
structed without removing the ar- 
mor. Three of these, the Terror, 
Monadnock, and Miantonomoh, 
were completed. The Zerror cruis- 
ed in home waters, the Monadnock 
went to the Pacific through the 
Strait of Magellan, and the Man- 
tonomoh made a famous cruise to 
Europe. They deteriorated rapid- 
ly, however, and were soon broken 
up, and five new ones, the Puri- 
tan, Terror, Monadnock, Mianto- 
nomoh, and Amphitrite, were laid 
down. Their hulls were built of 
iron, and they were worked at 
languidly for years, attacks in the 
press, public apprehension of their 
unfitness for sea work, and Con- 
gressional apathy having foolishly 
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delayed the completion of what 
really are effective vessels for har- 
bor defence. 

Many changes were made in the 
vessels during the course of con- 
struction, mainly in the substitu- 
tion of steel for the compound iron- 
steel plating originally desigued, 
and now furnished only the Mian- 
tonomoh. Experience with this 
vessel has been gratifying, and has 
resulted in such a definite knowl- 
edge of battery and machinery as 
will increase the efficiency of the 
types and make them valuable aux- 
iliaries to harbor defence. These 
five, with the thirteen single-tur- 
reted vessels already mentioned as 
unserviceable, constitute our force 
of turret ships and barbette turret 
ships pure and simple, if we except 
the fine coast-defence vessel Monte- 
rey now in commission on the Pa- 
cific coast.—J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
in Harper's Weekly. 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 


The annual report of Mr, Eu- 
gene F, Chamberlain, chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, shows that 
the numbers and tonnage of our 
merchant fleet for the year have 
been nearly stationary. On June 
380 last it comprised 23,240 docu- 
mented vessels of 4,635,960 tons, 
a decrease of 50,000 tons since 
June 30, 1894. This decrease is 
attributable to business inactivity 
two summers ago, the production 
of our shipyards in April, May, 
and June this year much exceed- 
ing the production during the 
same months in 1894. The chief 
events have been the initial trips 
of the St. Louis and St. Paul. 
Our fleet on the great lakes out- 
numbers that of any nation except 
England and Germany. 


The report is devoted chiefly to 
recommendations for the repeal of 
many of our navigation laws of 
the last century, which were cop- 
ied verbatim by the earliest Con- 
gresses from laws of George III. 
of England. Commissioner Cham- 
berlain points out that every other 
nation long ago repealed these 
laws, but we alone retain them as 
a handicap on our merchant ma- 
rine. He shows that our merchant 
marine is in the keenest competi- 
tion: first, with merchantmen of 
foreign nations, whose govern- 
ments have freed them from the 
shackles of old laws which we still 
retain; second, with American 
railroads, which are strongly or- 
ganized and have protected them- 
selves generally from burdensome 
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laws under which navigation in- 
terests are compelled to operate. 
The Free Ship bill, which was 
the chief measure advocated in 
the last report, is again recom- 
mended. Mainly from the fact 
that Americans cannot buy ships 
where they please and sail them 
under the American flag is due 
the fact that the United States 
and Italy alone among maritime 
nations have a smaller carrying 
capacity on the ocean than they 
had twenty years ago, when Presi- 
dent Grant urged Congress to pass 
the Free Ship bill. The signifi- 
cant fact is adduced that last year, 
going and coming, the voyage be- 
tween the United States and Eu- 
rope was made only 252 times by 
vessels under the American flag 
and 10,233 times by vessels under 
foreign flags. Comparing the fine 
demonstration of our naval power 
at Kiel with the fact that only 
five American merchant vessels, 
with crews all told of barely 150 
men, visited Germany during the 
entire year, Commissioner Cham- 
berlain quotes effectively Captain 
Mahan’s statement that a navy 
cannot long exist without a large 
merchant marine as a reason for 
its maintenance, and that while, 
like the navy of Louis XIV., it 
may be fair to look upon, it will 
prove a growth which, having no 
root, soon withers away. 
Assuming that the Free Ship 
bill may not pass this session, 
Commissioner Chamberlain pro- 
poses as an alternative the exten- 
sion of the act under which the 
New York and Paris were admit- 
ted to register and the St. Louwts 
and St. Paul were built in the 
United States. Leading shipbuild- 
ers have declared their approval 
of this proposition, and the bureau 
believes that it will be adopted at 
the coming session, the good re- 
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sults of the experiment in the case 
of the four steamers named prov- 
ing that the principle can with 
entire safety be made general. 

Other proposed methods of 
building up our merchant marine 
are examined. It is shown that 
the scheme of imposing discrimin- 
ating duties on foreign vessels 
conflicts with thirty-three of our 
treaties of friendship and com- 
merce — practically the whole 
world—and that these treaties were 
negotiated by the leaders of poli- 
tical thought in all parties, from 
John Jay to Hamilton Fish and 
Thomas B. Bayard, and that if 
the treaties were all abrogated we 
should merely invite retaliation on 
American vessels. 

The condition of the American 
sailor, as affected by the laws, re- 
ceives exceptionally full treatment. 
Commissioner Chamberlain pro- 
poses that the government take 
full control of the Shipping Com- 
missioners’ offices, with a view to 
making them, as designed to be,. 
the sole employment agencies for 
seamen. 

The abolishment of compulsory 
pilotage on coasting vessels in 
the ten States from Maryland to 
Texas is recommended, as pilotage 
is a discrimination against Amer- 
ican sailing vessels and in favor of 
foreign steamers. 

The repeal of one of our most. 
unbusinesslike laws, the law ex- 
empting from tonnage taxes in 
our ports vessels coming from 
ports in which our vessels are ex- 
empt from that tax, is strongly 
recommended. During the seven 
years of its operation American 
vessels have been relieved of about 
$10,000 taxes in German ports, 
while we have exempted German 
vessels of nearly $500,000. Similar 
revelations, though not on so large 
a scale, follow the examination of 
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returns from other countries which 
have come under this law. 

The report also recommends a 
reduction from three cents to two 
cents per ton tonnage tax on ves- 
sels from near-by ports. Free ship- 
building materials for American 
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vessels, in the coastwise as well as 
the foreign trade, are recommend- 
ed, and the repeal of eighteen sec- 
tions or statutes relating to minor 
matters is advised on the ground 
of their uselessness.—New York 
Sun. 


WORK AMONG 


SEAMEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Argentine Republic. 
ROSARIO. 


Capt. F. Ericsson writes on July 21: 


I have much pleasure in presenting my 
June quarterly report, and I am sure you 
will rejoice with me when I tell you 
what great things the Lord has been do- 
ing for us here. We have bad very prof- 
itable English meetings, both on week 
nights and Sundays. ‘The attendance 
has been better, and I believe most, if 
not all, bave felt that the Lord has been 
present with us; believers have been 
quickened and sinners have been con- 
verted. Our Scandinavian meetings have 
also been very largely attended and with 
good results. It bas been a great source 
of joy to my wife and myself to see the 
change wrought in many of the sailors 
before leaving the Home, and although 
some bave not professed to find the Lord, 
we have every reason to believe they were 
seeking Him. One case came under our 
notice which has been encouragement to 
me and may be to others. We had stay- 
ing in the Home a German Romanist, 
but a man who studied the word of God 
and was not ashamed to be seen reading 
it or of speaking to others about it. His 
experience as related by himself was this: 
he had been very fond of society, dancing 
and houses of ill fame; one time, being 
paid off at Cardiff, he stayed at the Sail- 
ors’ Home at that place, and being in- 
vited to attend religious meetings, he 
went, and there the Spirit of God showed 
him to be a sinner; he left off his evil life 
and went to confession, but he liked the 
evangelical meetings best; during his stay 
here he enjoyed the meetings and I have 


every reason to believe him to be a good 
and sincere follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

In May we were greatly helped and 
blessed by a visit from officers and men 
of the British war ship Barragouta, who 
were stationed here for a short time; sev- 
eral of them spoke very earnestly of the 
love of Christ to them and urged others 
to come to Him. We have had also very 
great help from Captain and Mrs. CLARK, 
steamship 7ropea, who were here in the 
early part of July, and held ten very 
good meetings. Truly God was with us 
at every service and several found peace 
in believing. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 9, all others, 209; religious 
services held in the Home, 87, elsewhere, 
12; temperance meetings, 4; hospitals 
and prisoners have been visited 25 times; 
ships visited, 111, American, English, 
German and Scandinavian; Bibles and 
Testaments distributed, 25, portions, 70, 
tracts and books, 2,880. 


—_——»> a 


Uruguay. 
MONTEVIDEO. 


Mr. Tuomas McOCartuy writes on Sep- 
tember 9. Mr. McCarruy has been called 
to take charge of the missionary work in 
Buenos Ayres, 

Naval visits: English, 566, American, 
189; meals, 428, beds, 410; boarders, 33 ; 
merchant men, 279, meals, 690, beds, 224 ; 
visits to hospital, 51, on sbips, 34; meet- 
ings, 14; average attendance, 5 to 6; 
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tracts, magazines, etc., distributed, 2,970, 
parcels, 20; free meals. 382, free beds, 
108; letters written and posted for sea- 
men free of charge; found employment 
for a few. 


—___—~+ +2. ‘ 


Brazil. 
RIO JANEIRO, 


Mr. L. C. Irvine writes on August 
20: [Our readers will remember that this 
mission received a heavy blow in the 
death of Mr. Scumipt. Ep.] 


You will be glad to know that the af- 
fairs of the Wesson Mission have once 
more taken a turn for the better and the 
prospect for the future seems very en- 
couraging. We have come to an under- 
standing with the other Mission as to co- 
operation, and as both sides, without a 
dissenting voice, are heartily in favor of 
the eee we see no reason why it 
should not be carried out with the most 
cordial good will. They are to have full 
control of the Home, towards the support 
of which we shall probably contribute 
something, and our missionary will have 
a couple of rooms on the premises with 
full liberty to work among the men, &c. 
This will take off our shoulders all the 


At Ports in the 


Massachusetts. 
GLOUCESTER, 


Rey. E. C. Cuaruton writes on Sep- 
tember 7: 


I herewith enclose my quarterly report. 
You will notice a great decline, but it is 
natural at this season. It is the fisher- 
men’s hey-day. They are very active, 
and when in port but for a day or two, 
unless aaah religious, do not attend 
any mission. ‘Then again at this season 
of the year the outside attractions in our 
vicinity are many. But the attendance 
is already beginning to increase and I 
hope for a good winter’s work. The 
past month I have been very busy among 
our summer guests and have collected 
something over $400 for. the work, so 
that up to date I believe all bills are paid. 

The general condition of our fisheries 
is fairly stated in The Fisherman [pub- 
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care and responsibility of providing for J 
the men and thus give our missionary } 
full time and opportunity for visiting, 
holding meetings afloat, &c. In other 
words we can go together in the temporal 


work and each side can conduct the spir- J 


itual work in accordance with its own © 
ideas. The two missions preserve their — 
separate existence and organizations, and 
we of course support our own missionary. 
We have already applied to the Mission- 
ary Bureau in London for a man and | 
hope that he will soon be appointed. I — 
feel sure you will approve the course we 
are pursulpg. 
—————q@2-e—_ 


Madeira. 
FUNCHAL. 


Mr. W. G. Smarr writes on September 
ite 


The St. Mary’s has come and gone. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of 
Captain and Mrs. Fizyp to Mrs. Smarr 
and myself. I had a most interesting 
service on board on Sunday morning, 
and Mrs. Smart had several personal 
talks with the men about salvation at the 
Rest. The doctor was also kind and we 
are sure he appreciated the work. We 
expect the Alliance and Saratoga very 
soon and hope for good work in them. 


United States. 


lished monthly by Mr. CHaruron,] from 
month to month. The one monthly edi- 
torial bearing directly on the commercial 
side of the fisheries is written by Mr. 
Joun J. Pew, one of our directors, a 
careful and conservative man, head of 
the firm bearing his name, and a devoted 
deacon in the Congregational Church. I 
mention it that you may rely on it. For 
all other matter I am responsible. Dr. 
Stitt, I want you to come and preach to 
us sometime this winter; please plan for 
it. 

Number of ships, &c., in port since 
last statement, 8; religious services held 
in chapel, 74, on shipboard, 2, in church, 
2, in hotel, 11, outdoors, 9; average at- 
tendance of seamen at religious services, 
11, of others, 20; religious visits to hos- 

itals, 8, on ships, &c., 18, in boarding- 

ouses, 60; distributed many Bibles and 
Testaments and a large quantity of tracts. 


Testimonies at the Gloucester mission: 
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**T come here and get good that stays 
with me and helps me for many days. I 
thank the Lord for it. Trust in the Lord 
and His word and it will cheer you up.” 

“*Tt makes me glad when in other cities 
and seeing the open saloon to think that 
they are closed here in Gloucester. And 
it makes me glad that I as a Christian 
can help keep them closed. Glory to God. 
He has taken away that awful appetite 
for intoxicants from me.” 

“‘T am trying to live a Christian life 
and to do all the good J can, but some- 
times I get all discouraged because of my 
many failures. Isn’t it possible to live 
without committing sin? That is the life 
I want to and long to live. Pray for 


‘*T thank God that He has brought me 
here. Throughout my work this day [ 
have desired communion with God, to be 
like-minded with Him is my desire. Oh, 
it is good to love the Lord with all your 
heart and soul. Since these prayers I 
have heard this evening I feel like a new 
man. I could go out and face the world; 
God is with me; for here I find the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

‘*T miss these meetings much when I 
am away out to sea, or even when I goto 
meeting in other places. They are not 
like these, homelike and brotherly. But 
I bless God that wherever I be, by land 
or sea, Jesus is with me all the time.” 

‘sIf I had been in a fiery furnace I 
could not have been worse off than | have 
been at times since I gave my heart to 
the Lord. Men have told me at sea, and 
when in crowds of mpgodly men, that 
they would watch my every look and ac- 
tion and throw me from my religion, 
But glory to God, He who promised to 
take care of the sparrows would take care 
of me, and I knewit. On the street they 
call me the Christian, the church mem- 
ber, and soon. Iam satisfied. It is all 
to God's glory. Faith in prayer accounts 
for my progress.” 

‘‘Christ says that ‘without Me ye can 
do nothing.’ See that ye walk circum- 
spectly. Be not drunken with wine. Be 
filled with the Spirit. I invited some of 
the men on the streets to come with me 
to meeting this evening. I hadn’t been 
in Gloucester for fifteen y.ars until yes- 
terday, and 1 hardly recognized the place. 
Here | have drank rum and sold rum, 
but to-night I am redeemed and long to 
tell what God has done for me.” 

‘J am glad to be in this meeting. All 
day long I am among swearing men, but 
they can’t make one swear, but yet when 
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we are in port I long for evening to come 
so I can get up here to these blessed meet- 
ings where instead of curses I hear prayer 
and praise.” ; 

“This is a small meeting, but I am 
not discouraged. It is larger than our 
meetings were a year ago at this season, 
and much larger than it was two years 
ago. See how many good and faithful 
Christian workers God has raised up for 
us. Let us thank God to-night and 
take courage. ‘Thy word have I hid in 
mine heart that I might not sin against 
Thee.’” 

“T want to live to do some good in 
this world. God has done so much for 
me, I feel I ought to do something for 
others, 


““Teach me‘to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


“‘T sometimes get discouraged when I 
see how some professing Christians live. 
I couldn’t do what they do and still call 
myself a Christian. You know how, 
when I lived in sin, I didn’t care for any- 
thing. But since Jesus took me and 
washed my sins away, I feel that I can’t 
be too careful. Christian, walk careful, 
danger is near.” 

“*T came from a heathen country, but 
in my extensive business travels I see 
little difference between my heathen coun- 
trymen and your so-called Christians. 
Your people are as sharp and greedy as 
ours in business transactions, But when 
Sunday comes around your business stops, 
your shops close, and your beautiful 
churches are opened. Here I find a sweet, 
sacred rest-day for my tired body. I look 
into my heart and find peace with God. 
I love to meet with true, believing Chris- 
tians, and join with you in prayer and 
praise. My heathen countrymen know 
no difference between Sunday or any other 
day. I thank God for this privilege of 
being here on this quiet, Christian Sab- 
bath day to worship Him, my Saviour 
and my Lord.” 


oo 
New York. 
SAILORS’ HOME, 


Capt. Doar writes on October 12: 

Our meetings at the Sailors’ Home 
lately have been very encouraging. Many 
of the men boarding in the Home have 
shown a sincere desire to become Chris- 
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tians, while others have come out boldly, 
confessing that they have found Him of 
whom Moses and the prophets testified, 
and have come in the power of the Holy 
Spirit to take their stand openly before 
their ungodly shipmates, showing that a 
change has taken place in their hearts, 
from nature to grace. ‘‘ For the carnal 
mind is not subject to the iaw of God, 
neither indeed can be.” I herewith give 
two of their testimonies in their own 
words. I have also heard these two dear 
brethren give their testimony before many 
witnesses. Hvery converted sailor is a 
self-supporting missionary and a fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Scripture, ‘‘ the 
abundance of the sea shall be converted 
to Thee.” 

One sailor writes: 

“*T am rejoicing in my Lord and I am 
happy to tell it. Oh what a wonderful 
Saviour is Jesus. My life shall hence- 
forth be for Jesus, the wonderful Saviour 
of my soul.” 

Another writes: 

“T am glad to say that I have found 
Jesus as my Saviour, and I hope that He 
will take care of me for the remainder of 
my life.” 


On Saturday night in the Sailors’ Home 
we appreciated the services conducted by 
our dear brother, J. S. Porrrr, of Can- 
ada. Wehad a good number present of 
the boarders in the Home and also from 
the Mariners’ Church. Many of the 
young men gave testimony to Christ’s 
power to save. 


THE NAVY YARD. 


In September Mr. Woop took his well- 
earned vacation in the vicinity of Boston, 
appearing as usual at a service in the 
Naval Prison, and through the kindness 
of Chaplain Trreov, U.S. N., at a ser- 
vice on the U. S. S. Wabash. Before 
leaving he made full arrangements for 
the month’s work at Cob Dock, Rev. A. 
C. Drxon and a few trusted leaders of his 
church kindly undertaking all his usual 
services. Of these Mr. Wm. C. R. Vin- 
TON wrote a weekly report to Mr. Woon, 
and from his letters the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 


‘‘The first Thursday evening, the 3rd, 
we were visited by one of the severest 
electrical storms of the season. Though 
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it may have prevented a larger attend- 
ance, there were about forty-five in the 
hall;the storm did not prevent our en- 
joying the meeting, which I led. Subject, 
‘Happiness of heaven.’ Where heaven 
is; what characterizes it; who may enter 
in. Seven asked for prayers. 

“©On Sunday evening, the 6th, the 
weather was clear. Brother R. N. Mar- 
TIN, assistant pastor of our church, was 
the speaker. Subject, ‘No more sea.’ 
The sea a type of unrest, change and sep- 
aration. These conditions exist in the 
heart of the unsaved man, and they are 
the conditions which help to make hell so 
terrible. In heaven there will be nothing 
to mar, but a rest in godly activities; no 
constant change to disturb the mind or 
burden the heart; and no separation from 


the loved ones and the loving One. At | 


the close he asked how many wanted to 
be Christians and enter into heaven. Out 
of the seventy present about eight raised 
their hands. Then he asked for how many 
would ‘begin now, to-night,’ to lead 
Christian lives. Seven or eight raised 
their hands, 

‘Last Thursday evening, the 10th 
inst., one hundred and fifty were present, 
and the hall quite full. Dr. Drxon was 
the speaker. Subject, ‘Shipwreck of 
Paul.’ Dr. Drxon said if he had a black- 
board he would put on it a great figure 
one. No matter how many naughts be- 
fore it, it would remain only one; but 
put the naughts after it, and the volume 
constantly increased. So if we put God 
first, and added ourselves, though we 
counted ourselves as nothing, the volume 
of possibilities increased mightily. Put 
Him first now, and, as Christians, follow 
on; put Him first without delay, and as 
unsaved ones begin to follow on. 


“‘We had a delightful service Sunday 
evening last, the 13th inst. About one 
hundred and twenty were present. Bro. 
ALFRED Faye spoke feelingly and im- 
pressively from the Scripture, ‘ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up 
ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
Glory shall come in.’ He entreated the 
men to lift up their heads toward the 
Light of life and away from darkness; to 
lift: them up toward righteousness and 
away from sin; to lift them up toward 
heaven and all its glory and away from 
hell and its blackness of darkness; to 
lift up the gates of their hearts which 
were shutting the Saviour out and let 
Him come in, bringing salvation, peace, 
strength, and joy in believing. 
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_On Thursday, the 17th, the Holy Spirit 
did not fail us, never does fail those who 
ask for and need His presence. We had 
some good testimonies, and fourteen rais- 
ed their hands for prayers. The Lord 
helped me in speaking from 2nd Kings, 
v: 13: ‘Ifthe prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have 
done it?’ Illustrations were given of the 
wonderful results of little things; mo- 
mentous results of little decisions. ‘ Life 
for a look.’ I will! Hegaveus fourteen 
or more who wanted to ‘enter in.’ It 
was a blessed service, and would have 
done your soul good had you been pres- 
ent. Word came that Bro. ScHRIEBER 
and three other brethren have sailed on 
the Bancroft for Turkey. He asked for 
prayers that God would keep him and 
them true and faithful. I know you will 
bear him in mind and on your heart. 

‘‘Our prayers are for you and your 
dear wife in the telling and the singing 
of the ‘old, old story;’ for you in the 
vacation season that you may be much 
benefitted, receiving yet more peace and 
joy in mind, fuller confidence in heart, 
more and more strength in will; for you 
in returning once more to this field of 
work that you may accomplish greater 
things for Him. 


*‘Tast Lord’s Day evening, the 20th 
inst.. the hall was well filled and we had 
a very enjoyable service; it was so to me, 
and I know it wasso to the men. About 
one hundred and fifteen or twenty were 
present. It has been noticeable how many 
mariners have attended lately. They 
have been much interested, and at nearly 
every service some of them have arisen 
for prayer. God bless His gospel to the 
marine as well as to the sailor. I am so 
glad to notice their interest. Bro, Harry 
Bewt was the chief speaker. Subject, 
‘Be not deceived; God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’ We cannot mock God or 
His laws and expect to escape the just 
recompense, the sure payment for our 
sins. ‘The wages of sin is death,’ and it 
isa swre paymeat. We cannot escape it. 
Then after some apt illustrations and bits 
of his own experience, he exhorted the 
men to give their hearts to the Lord. 
I spoke briefly from Nehemiah vi: 2: 
‘Come let us meet together in some one 
of the villages of the plain of Ono.’ 

1st. Ono was a favorite place for ser- 
yants of the devil. 

2nd, A man building walls of Jerus- 
alem was apt to receive a polite invitation 
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to come down and talk with a Sanballat 
and Geshem; result: his loss to faith and 
righteousness and God’s service. 

8rd. Many hindered from doing a God- 
given work simply because they have 
gone down to the plains of Ono. 

4th, A man who is always disputing 
truth, never satisfied with anything or 
anybody, trying to prove as truth what 
he doesn’t believe himself, has great in- 
terest in the plain of Ono. 

5th, Wisest course of the servant of 
God is to keep away from the plain of 
Ono. In Jerusalem we are on our own 
ground; at Ono we are on the enemy’s 
ground. Nehemiah knew his business 
and kept at it. 

6th. Let those tried and to be tried 
by the Sanballats of to-day take courage 
and learn a lesson from this hero, Nehe- 
miah, and say, ‘I am doing a great work, 
so I cannot come down.’ 

‘The foregoing were the key thoughts 
of the talk. About fifteen raised hands 
for prayer. 

“‘Last night I was glad to see Dr. 
Srirr on the platform when I came into 
the room. He was the speaker of the 
evening. A very attentive audience of 
about one hundred and twenty were pres- 
ent. We had perhaps twenty-five visit- 
ors. ‘Two young ladies sang for us. Dr. 
Stirt spoke from Acts ix: 8: ‘Led him 
by the hand.’ Paul was blind and could 
not see the way; he could not help him- 
self. So we are in the darkness and 
blindness of trespasses and sins, and can- 
not help ourselves. He earnestly entreat- 
ed the men to put their hands by faith in 
His and be led into salvation and preser- 
vation; led to saving and to keeping. It 
was not our hold on Him, but His hold 
on us that kept us. This is but a brief 
summary of the thoughts. 

‘I spoke a few words of entreaty but 
only one man rose for prayer. Thank 
God for the one, but how much I wished 
for more. The Lord help us to be hum- 
ble and thoroughly dependent on Him, 
but grant us many souls, many more of 
the men of the sea, to sweeten and to 
bear witness of His pleasure in our labor 
of love. Dr. Stirr mentioned that the 
Navy Yard authorities had made a grant 
of seven hundred dollars to refit the hall 
and to purchase a new piano, which is 
much needed. God bless your coming 
and your witnessing here again for Him, 
is my prayer and that of my wife also.” 


‘‘ Last Thursday evening, the 24th, we 
had a delightful service and a good at- 
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tendance. About one hundred and forty 
were present. Bro. Ropert Retry, who 
attended the Bible School at Chicago 
when you were there, was present. He 
was also present with us about a week 
ago, but did not make himself known. 
He told me you had invited him to attend 
the services at the Yard whenever he 
came Hast. I asked him to speak to us, 
and he did, with earnestness and great 
acceptance. Subject, ‘And if Christ 
shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.’ He spoke of his own experience. 
He was a servant of Satan; was ‘led cap- 
tive by the devil at his will.’ He hap- 
pened into a mission where he heard the 
truth and experienced in his own soul the 
truth of the passage read, ‘ If Christ shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’ 
Once he saved a man from drowning and 
he thought he had done a great, a wonder- 
ful thing; but now he thought the greut- 
est, the most wonderful thing was to help 
to save a man from dying, from sin, and 
from Satan. The testimonies though few 
in number were earnest in spirit and 
helped very much to fill the evening with 
profit for the Christian and with entreaty 
for the unsaved. Hight rose for prayer. 

‘*I had hoped to be present with you 
to night to add one more to give you a 
cordial welcome home, to hear your tes- 
testimony of the Lord’s goodness to you, 
to hear once again the sweet testimony in 
song from Mrs. Woop, but will not be 
able to do so. But soon I hope to be able 
to be with you and the men of the sea at 
Library Hall. 1 do not ask to be engaged 
in any more blessed service than bearing 
the Lord’s message to men, and if there 
were no more joy in it than that which 
we receive in this world, it might well be 
said that we were greatly rewarded for 
any little done. 


** Count that day lost 
Whose low-descending sun 
Sees from thy hand 
No worthy action done,’ ” 


NEW YORK PORT SOCIETY. 


{On Sunday night, October 11, the 
Hditor of this Magazine attended the ser- 
vice at the Mariners’ Church, heard a 
good sermon from Mr. J. S. Porrrr, of 
Canada, and heard many Christian testi- 
monies from sailors in the after-meeting. 
—Ep.] 


Among the prominent agencies that 
try to take care of Jack ashore is the 
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New York Port Society. established in 
1818, the era of the packet ship and 
frigate, but adapting its energies and re- 
sources to the sailor as he is found to-day 
on the ocean greyhound, the ‘“‘ tramp,” 
the sailing vessel of foreign commerce 
and the great coast-wise trade. 

The Society, which is entirely support- 
ed by voluntary contributions, and which 
is non-sectarian in character, provides a 
Mariner’s Church, corner of Madison and 
Catharine Streets, and two chapels, one 
in Brooklyn at 31 Atlantic Avenue, and 
on the lower West Side of New York, cor- 
ner of Washington and Charlton Streets. 
At all these places are well-equipped 
reading-rooms. 

This is, however, but the beginning of 
a system of benevolent work which is not 
contented with meeting the sailor half- 
way, but reaches out a helping hand to 
him in every direction. The Society em- 
ploys experienced agents, who devote 
their entire time to befriending sailors in 
port. Not only are services held almost 
daily in the various chapels, but visits 
are made by the thousand, annually, to 
the shipping of the harbor. The chapels 
are also, in their way, polyglot post- 
offices, as the agents of the Society write 
or see properly mailed, many thousand 
letters for sailors during the year, and 
also help them in their family and private 
affairs, 

Some idea of the work will appear from 
a few statistics. The attendance of the 
three branches during the year ending 
May 1, 1895, gives a total attendance on 
meetings of 52,601, at the reading-rooms 
of 60,506. There were 7,756 visits made 
by the agents of the Society to vessels in 
the harbor, 828 visits to shipping offices, 
12,912 visits to sailors’ boarding-houses, 
and 185 visits to hospitals. During the 
year 16,390 letters were received for sail- 
ors and 12,178 letters sent by sailors to 
friends. 

Sailors are eucouraged to save their 
earnings and to make a good disposition 
of them. They are aided against the 
harpies that lie in wait for their bodies 
and souls; they are led to good associa- 
tions among their own ranks, and en- 
couraged to do their best work and live a 
self-respecting, useful life. 

After having held the support of the 
mercantile community of New York for 
seventy-eight years, the Port Society has 
latterly been recognized by several of the 
leading Trans-Atlantic Lines as an insti- 
tution peculiarly valuable to the crews 
which man their steamers and to sailors 
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generally. In the various entertainments 
which are held on these flying trips, this 
Society is frequently allotted a portion of 
the offering made on such occasions for 
the men who spend their lives aloft or in 
the hidden bowels of the great ships. 
Going to sea is play and rest for the pass- 
enger, but it is grim work for the sailor; 
and out of our superfluities we may well 
contribute something to his necessities, 

In case any one should feel moved to 
send a special contribution, the address 
of the Treasurer, Mr. E, Hicks HERRIcx, 
is 30 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON. 


Rev. C. E. Cu1cHESTER writes on Octo- 
ber 1: 


Accompanying I send report for the 
months of July, August and September. 
The chapel was closed during July and 
August, but re-opened for the season’s 
campaign on the 1st of September. The 
attendance so far has been small, as there 
have been but few cotton vessels in port 
yet, but from this time forward until 
spring the number will doubtless increase 
and we shall have more sailors in port. 
We hope to do hard work for the Master 
and pray for His blessing on our labors. 

Number of American ships, &c., in 
port since last quarterly statement, 70, 
all others, 8; religious services held in 
chapel, 8; attendance of seamen at reli- 
gious services, 89, of others, 157; reli- 
gious visits to hospitals, 16, to jail, 4, on 
ships, &c., 88; Bibles and ‘Testaments 
distributed, 20, tracts, &c., 1,740. 


; es ; 
Alabama. 
MOBILE. 


Rev. R. A. Mickie writes on October 
sli: 

Number of American ships, &c., in port 
since last statement, 5, all others, 31; re- 
ligious services held in chapel, 6, in hos- 
pital, 10; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 9, of others, 10; re- 
ligious visits to hospital, 11, on ships, 
&c., 42, in boarding-houses, 5; Bibles 
distributed, 4, and magazines and papers, 

This report is for the month of Sep- 
tember. I sent no report for August, 
because, on account of my sickness and 
consequent absence from the city, the 
work was virtually suspended for four 
weeks. It was the chaplain’s first vaca- 
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tion in a great many years and not vol- 
untary this time, but enforced by the im- 
perative necessity of rest. During the 
month, however, the reading-room was 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary gave their regular 
monthly entertainment, which was well 
attended by seamen and citizens, During 
September all the services were kept up. 
There were eleven requests from sailors 
for special prayer. Mrs. W. C. Gaynor 
gave a table for the refreshment room, 
and papers for the reading-room; Mr, 
Bipaoop gave a box of pens, and the Mo- 
bile Stationery Co. gave letter and note 
paper; Mr, HAMMELL sent many papers 
for the reading-room; Mr. Hagan also 
sent papers, and Mrs. CLEVELAND sent 
magazines; some kind friend donated a 
checker-boa d and an ingenious puzzle, 

The September entertainment was a 
success and well attended by the sons of 
Neptune. The King’s Daughters sent com- 
fort bags and flowers for the occasion, 
and the Music and Refreshment and Dec- 
oration Committees did their respective 
duties faithfully. Quantities of cake and 
flowers were sent from the entertainment 
to the sick seamen at the Marine Hospi- 
tal, The dull season will soon be over 
and the prospects for shipping business 
the coming winter are very bright. The 
big British steamship Selma of the Hor- 
sley line left our port last week for sea, 
carrying out the largest cargo on record, 
worth about $400,000. There was a time 
not so long ago when the entire exports 
from the port of Mobile for the space of 
a month would not equal in value the 
cargo of the Selma. Her sister ship, the 
Montgomery, has since arrived. And yet, 
notwithstanding the present prosperity 
and the bright outlook for the future, 
there is no Sailors’ Home and no talk of 
building one, while all the time the fine 
lot lies idle and the money is in the pock- 
ets of our citizens. 
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Oregon. 
PORTLAND. 


Rev. W. O. Forsezs writes on Septem- 
ber 10: 


Number of American ships, &c., in 
port since last statement, 10, all others, 
34; religious services held in chapel, 24, 
elsewhere, 8; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 25, of others, 
50; religious visits made to hospitals, 20, 
on ships, &c., 100; tracts, &c., distribut- 
ed, 1,000. 


Washington. 
SEATTLE, 


Rey. THomas RzxEs writes on October 
1: 

Another line of Japanese steamers has 
started, making two lines within two 
months. The Japanese are seizing every 
opening. The officers and crews as far as 
I could see are all Japanese. They are 
determined, yet good-natured and polite, 
minding their own business, and never 
interfering with others. There have been 
twenty-two forward for prayers, ten con- 
versions, two of which were sailors. One 
convert is a Canadian Frenchman who 
has been all his life an infidel, hard in 
feature and harder in life. His first tes- 
timony surpassed anything I have ever 
heard from a new-born soul, and he thrill- 
ed everybody. Oh, the transforming 
power of the blessed Holy Spirit! I was 
once at Port Blakely; ten ships there; 
had a fine meeting that night, twenty or 
more sailors present. I have been busy 
all the month. Please keep us before the 
Lord in prayer, that He may work 
mightily in us to the saving of the men 
of the sea. 

Number of American ships, &c., in 
port since last statement, 10, all others, 
8; religious services held in chapel, 34, 
elsewhere, 1; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 7, of others, 45; 
religious visits made to hospitals, 4, on 
ships, &c., 31, in boarding-houses, 11; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 1, 
tracts, &c., 40. 
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The Planets for November, 
1896. 


The Moon will run over part of the 
Pleiades November 20, about 5 p.m. 


Mercury will not be visible. 


Venus will become steadily more con- 
spicuous in the evening sky. 


Mars in appoaching opposition will be- 
come a very conspicuous object in the 
sky, and in men’s thoughts the first ce- 
lestial object for the time, in brightness 
rivaling Jupiter, which will be a consid- 
erable distance to the east. Mars after 
moving very fast will be stationary No- 
vember 2, turning to move west. 
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JUPITER will be visible after midnight; 
in quadrature with the Sun November 30. 


Saturn will not be visible. 
Princeton. MA Lat 
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Sailors’ Home, New York. 
190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F, Alexander, Lessee, for the 
month of 
SEPTEMBER, 1896. 
Total ATTIVAIS... o> 0. s.4oereraodeeeermeees 


Receipts for September, 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Franklin, Congregational Church.... $ 3 00 
Wellesley Hills, Miss Harriet Gray, 
forilibraryjc.e cease sscense seer ee OROL 
CoNNECTICUT. 
Farmington, First Congregational 

Church, of which for the A. D. 

Voree Library, $20.25... cscs ee 25 00 
New London, H. L. L. Memorial Li- 

IDLALY j= 2 oecnicrioe sateen cincliceetieeeeemc LUG 
Norfolk, Congregational Church..... 6 00 
Rockville, Union Congregational Ch. 10 05 
Vernon Centre, Congregational Ch.. 2 %6 


New YorE. 


New York City. collections on steam- 
ers of the International Naviga- 
tion Co.’s lines, received per H. 
G. Phillips, cashier.. RABCOCORS 

Collection on North German 
Lloyd steamer Saale, during 
trip from Bremen, August 22, re- 
ceived per Oelrichs & Co., agents. 

Collection on Anchor line steamer 
Anchoria, received per Rev. W. 
C. Bittin 

Collection on Anchor line steamer 
Furnessia, July 22, received per 
Jas. E. Kelly, treasurer........ AN 

Gerard Beekman.........0+- efits 

Theophilus A. Brouwer............ 

The Little Bethel in the Seventh 
Presbyterian Ch. Sunday School, 
LOWardsilibravysecciccccccescoue esc) 1000 

ANONYMOUS os. ssa serMeede cee 1 00 


195 02 


27 16 


6 25 


ey 


25 00 
25 00 
15 0 


1 00 
New JERSEY. 


Chatham, received on account of be- 
quest of Miss Phebe Crane, late 
of Chatham, per Stephen H. 
Ward, OxeCUtoTrc.<cceawsccine seel,D00 100 


OHIo. 
Ellsworth, Mrs. B. W. Allen, balance 


to constitute herself a Life Mem- 
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INFORMATION FOR SEAMEN. 

s LIST OF CHAPLAINS, MISSIONARIES, Ftc. AIDED BY THIS SOCIETY, 

_, 8Swepen, Helsingborg......... -......Rev. N. P. Wahlstedt. : t 
& ss Stockholm... -. «J. T. Hedstrom, 


Sundsyall... -...Rev. E. Eriksson. 
Gottenborg.. ---Christian Nielsen, 


“ee iy 
ecce 


: Denmark, Copenhagen................. .-Rev. A. Wollesen. : 
‘ Germany, Hamburg ............. Ay ee British & American Sailors? Inst., H. M. Sharpe. 
: Beuorum, Antwerp... .......cc.e-00c0-e. -Antwerp Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. J. Adams, 
A Iraty, Genoa........ tees ccess coeeeeessssGenoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller, 
ie BNED IO Saree oat a ee eae te bee aki -Naples Harbor Mission; Rev. T. Johnstone Irving, 
Inp14, Bombay............ tees coseeeeess eamen’s Rest. R. H. Madden, Superinterdent, 
Sr USAraehi— we teshere eens ee Sock cones -.& Wood. 
JAPAN, Yokohama................ eveees REV. W. T. Austen. 
*s ONO wails wictee wre Se tinane cacti ne -. J. Harmon, 
a Navasaki\.cnyecsdaescees Sesion : 
Cai, Valparaiso.” oscar Ss ./.Rev. Frank Thompson. 
_ ARGENTINE REPvBLIC, Buenos Ayres... Buenos Ayres Sailors’ Home & Miss’n. W. C. Morris, 
& LI RORETIO“ te sok Rosario Sailors’ Home & Mission, Capt. F. Ericsson. 
REPUBLIC or URuGvay, Montevideo.. -.. Montevideo Sailors’ Home & Mission. 
IBA UNCHAL.: os coo cc8 eA eek ace Mission to Sailors & Sailors’ Rest, Wm. Geo, Smart. 
GLoucnstmr, Mass <2. 2.2 252652.1 22.0.2. . Gloucester Fishermen's Inst., Rev. E. ©. Charlton, 
ConNECTICUT, New Hayen........-ce.e0s -Woman’s Sea. Friend Soe’y of Connecticut, Rev. 
New York, New York Cit 


Via sscenaie datcebe Capt. Wm. Dollar. [John O, Bergh, 
provilyn, U.S. Navy Yard..J. M. Wood: 


++++eree++-, Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B. Merritt. 
---.-. Wilmington Port Society, Rey. Jas. Carmichael, 
-..-..Charleston Port: Society, Rey. ©. E, Chichester, 


Sout Carorina, Charleston 


; FLORIDA, Pensacola <..2.6.430.00005.. Pensacola Port Society, Henry O. Cushman. 
Mi Grorais, Savannah ................... .. Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson, 
ALABAMA, Mobile... .. +eereeeee+e+- Mobile Port Society, Rev. R. A. Mickle. 
5 Louisiana, New Orleans......... ie ioc New Orleans Port Societ; , Rev. R. E. Steele, 
5 OrxG@on, Portland........ pramiaresey oes----- Portland Seamen’s Priend. Soe’y, Rev. W. O. Forbes. 
rm EOP CAStON Ae Snuees ook +-...--Rev. J. McCormac, 
un WASHINGTON, Tacoma.................. -Tacoma Seamen’s Friend Soce’y, Rev. R. S. Stubbs. 
: a Seattle... 0. ose: ae en Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. Thos. Rees. 


Port Townsend...,.......... Pt. Townsend Sea. Friend Society, C. L. Terry. 
Directory of Sailors?’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses, 


Location, Established by Keepers. 
__ Portsmouts, N. H., No. 104 Market St Seamen ‘8 Aid Society.....- James F. Slaughter, 
Boston,Mass., N. Sq., Mariners’ House Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y Capt. J. P. Hatch, 
“~ Sailors’ Christian Home..... Lad. Beth. Soc., N. Bennet St.George Smith. 
“Charlestown, Sailor’s Haven, = 


40WiateriSt:s. scenceseeel ck Epis. City Mission......J..... John Allen, Supt. 
Hast Boston, 8S. Mary’s House 


for Sailors, 120 Marginal St. a S\ Geccesstvces Uames My Battles, Supt. 
“New Beprorp, Mass., 14 Bethel Uourt. Ladies’ Br. N. By Pi Sisscay Mr. & Mrs. J. Tinkhorn. 
NEW York, N. Y., 190 Cherry Street... Amer. Sea, Friend Society. F. Alexander, Lessee. 
6 6 


52 Market‘st........ -- Epis. Miss. Soc, for Seamen H. Smith: ~ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pu,, 422 South Front St. Penn. se ss “_. Capt. R. §. Lippincott. 
“BALTIMORE, Md, 418 South Ann Street coa..ecccecccacccececesocsce. Miss Ellen Brown : 


ee 


: 1737 Thames St...... Port Miss., Woman’s Aux’ry | MI AAT ae 
WitminerTon, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilmington Port Society... .—— — —_— 

_ CHARLESTON, S. C., 44 Market St...... Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Capt, H. G. Cordes. 

BNMLOBELE, Al@iccicccasdvece coesscarcesucc Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. .—— a 
‘New ORLEANS, La...... +> N. O. Sea, Friend Society.. Halvor Iverson. 


'84N FRANCISCO, Cal. « 8. F. Sea. Friend Soc’y.... Capt. Melvin Staples, 
~ PORTLAND, Ore.... +». Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. — 


NEW Haven, Comn.....c0ccocccseseees. Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt, 
ie MARINERS’ CHURCHES. . 


A 


eS Location, i ; Aided by Missionaries. 
' PORTLAND, Mx.,Fort St..n. Custom A. Portland Sea, Fr'nd Soc’y.. Rev. F, Southworth 
Boston. Mass. 332 Hanover St «+. Baptist Bethel Society:...<.» ie Walter J . Swaffield 
: Bethel, 287 Hanover St,. ee. Boston Sea, Friend Soc’y.. ‘“ 8.8. Nickergon. 
East Boston yA ag a Method hr. agp et aaa se L. B. Bates. 
-@tLoucssTER, Mass., UNnCAaN St.rcece e McClure Chapel, Glouc- 
ee : : Be ester Fishermen’s Inst... aia DFA OF Charlton. 
_ New BEprorp, MasS...............-2.. New Bedford Port Society. _“ . Williams, 
NEw VEN, Conn. Bethel, 61 Water, Woman’s Sea. Friend Soc’y ‘* John O. Bergh. 
_ New York,N.Y. Catharine c. Madison New York Port Society.... ** Samuel Boult, 
“ae 128 Charlton Street......cccesceeece oe “* -W.S. Branch. Mr.° John McCormack. 


a 
2 


oot of Pike Street, E. R.......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... Rev. Wm. A. Dalton, 
No 341 West Street, N. R.ecsccoes Care Hoey  eeee |“ W.A. A. Gardiner, | 
21 Coenties Slip,........scccesccee ee et : “Isaac Maguire, 


2%6 State Street.........+..ses.eee- Am. Ev, Luth. Im. Miss, So. Mr, Lilja, Missy, 


~ BRooktyn, N. Y., U. 8. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... Mr. J. M. Wood, 
: 31 Atlantic Avenue * James Davis. 
Rev. R. Andersen. 
‘* Isaac Maguire. 


$ “Jakob Bo. 
ss H.F. Lee. - 
i Francis W, Burch. 
6 


Ooeccesosces 


Seesseerece.oos..eoe Wilmington Port Society...  ‘* J. Carmichael,D.D, 
rket 8t.. Chatiesio’ fed pomer yas : es e Be Nr dia 
Correoes cece i . Friend S0c’y.. : Iverson. 

ee rank moon bs ee ae Mr. Henry C. Cushman, 


@ @eeeeee 
f 


“ 


‘© oR, E. Steele, | 
Ji well. J we 
Mr. W. O. Forbes, 


Stiinear‘Water’ !./ 0. 6 oe, Rey. R. A. Mickle, | es 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND society, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 


We Ce STITT, D.D., Secretary. 


CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WM. E. STIGER, 

155 Broadway, New York. 
DANIEL BARNES, 

76 Wall Street, mee York: 


CHAS. A. STODDARD, D. D., Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ©, STURGES, Treasurer. © 


BoaRD OF TRUSTEES. 


CHARLES K. WALLACE, 
52 Broadway, New York. 


_A. G. VERMILYE, D.D., 


Englewood, N. J. : 
CHARLES H. TRASK, 
76 Wall Street, New York, 


JOHN DWIGHT: 
6! Wall Street, New York, 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, 
» 47% Water Street, ‘New York. 
’ FREDERICK STURGE S, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 
GEORGE BELL 
; 68 South Street. New York. 
WILLIAM C, STURGES, 
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Z Morristown, ING Re epee 
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128 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDGAR L. MARSTON 
59 William Street, New York. 33 Wall Street, New York. 
ELBERT A, BRINCKERHOFF, : é, 
\ 109 Duane Street, New York. : : : ire 


A. GIFFORD AGNE 

23 West 39th Sirect, New York. 
JAMES P. WALLACE 

14 Schermerhorn ’ St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. HALL ROPES, 

76 Wall Street, New York, 
NORMAN FOX, D.D., 

Morristown, N. J. 
EDWARD B. COB, D.D., LL.D., 

. 42.West 52nd Street, New York. 

ENOS N. TAFT, 

76 Wall Street, New York. 
JAMES W ELWELL, 

47 South Street, New York. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. - = 


ARTICLE II, (of the Constitution.)\—“* The object of this Societe shall be. ‘ festaee: ‘the 
social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and good in their 
behalf; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good character, Sayings’ Banks, 
Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, and Schools; and also the ministra- 


I 


tions of the Gospel, and other religious blessings.” Sse : 2 


CHAPLAINS.—In addition to its chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has ste 
in Japan, Ourun,S. A., the Mapzira Istanps, ICELAND, SWEDEN, ‘Norway, DENMARK, Grr- 
MANY, HoLuanp, BELGIuM, FRANOE, TraAty, and Inpra. A list of the- Henle who. 
always be ready to befriend the sailor, is given on the preceding page. = 


LoAN LIBRARIEg.—An important part of the Society’s work, and one greatly blessed.o 
God to the good of seamen, is that of placing on board ships going to sea, libraries co: 
posed of carefully selected, instructive, and entertaining books, put up in cases containing 
between thirty-five and forty. volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews. Th 
donor of each library is informed when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; ani a 

_ whatever oi interest is heard from it is communicated as far as possible. The whole num. 
ber of new libraries sent out by the Society up to April 1, 1896, was 10,292, Calculating 4 
reshipments, their 541,100 volumes have been accessible to more than 391,038) men, -Hun- 
dreds of hopeful conversions at sea have been- reported as traceable to this instrumen- 
tality. A large proportion of these libraries have been provided by special contributions: 
from Sabbath-Schools. Twenty dollars furnishes a library.. — 


Tur Sattors’ Home, No. 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the property. of this Society. 
and isleased under careful, judicious restrictions, It is unsurpassed in comfort by an: 
Sailors’ Home in the world; its moral and religious influences cannot he fully. estimate 
but many seamen have there been led to Christ, Destitute, shipwrecked séamen are pro 
vided for at the Home, A missionary of the Society resides in the Homn, and ‘religious. ani 
temperance meetings are held daily. The Lessee receives and cares for the savings of hi 
gailor guests and a large amount has thus been saved to seamen: and their families. - ee 


A list of the Society’s Se oe will be found on the second page of she cover of 
MAGAZINE. 


